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that persons fulsely representing t ves to 
agents for Kea. Periodicals are soliciting 
kubscriptions to Harrrr’s Wrexty, 
Macazine, Harprr’s Bazar, and Harrrr’s Youne 
Por, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Harrer & Broruxrs. ; 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentations, it is requested that, in purchasi 

rom parties assuming to 1 

norukns, payment be made by Bank Draft or 
Post-office Money-Order, pa to the order of 
Harper & Brorners, New York. 


Youna appears to be everything that a publication 
intended for boys and girls should be.”—St. James's Gazette, 


HARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Ax Iciusrraten v. 


The number issued July 7 ix especially strong in 
addition to an installment of DAV Kerr's serial, “ 


ion, for in 
Unknown 


’ Seas,” there is a capital short story by Mas. W. J. Hays, and one by 


Mas. Jeu K. Hitprera. 
Mas. Hayvs’s story is entitled “ Frija, the Ice King’s Daughter,” 
and is illustrated by Farpericxs. Mrs. calls her 


story 
“THE BIRTHDAY POEM,” 


and it furnishes the subject for a full-page engraving from a draw. 
ing by Faxpretc Dretwan. 

An article of timely interest is a short paper on Victor Hveo 
and his grandchildren. “The Animal Album Society” suggests a 
wew field for young collectors, and is illustrated after photographs. 


Harrrn’s Youne Propir, $2 00 per Year. 
A specimen copy of Youre will be sent on 
receiph af four cents in postage stan. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York, Sarvrnary, Jcry-11, 1885. 


THE NEW YORK APPOINTMENTS. 


HE appointment of the chief customs officers of 
New York has been for many years one of the 
most interesting and exciting events in a new admin- 
istration. Four years ago it convulsed the Republic- 
an party in the State, threw Mr. CoNKLING out of 
public life, and led indirectly to the assassination of 
the President. The reason of the excitement in the 
appointment is that, under the spoils system, the Col- 
lector of New York has been regarded as the chief 
political lieutenant of the Administration in the State. 
He has been usually one of the leading local politi- 
cians of his party, appointed for that reason, and not 
because of any special knowledge, training, or fitness 
for the office, and he has devoted the patronage and 
influence of the office, which were formerly very 
great, to the interests of his party. It is by such 
abuses that a political class has arisen, paid from the 
public Treasury, and using the public money to pro- 
mote party advantage, thus depriving the people of 
the initiative in their own government, and filling 
the public service with the henchmen of party ‘‘ boss- 
es. who obtain and retain their places by the favor 
of the boss, and not by their own merit or devotion to 
the public service. This is one of the most menacing 
of public evils which reform proposes to correct, and 
the action of President CLEVELAND in regard to the 
New York appointments has been naturally awaited 
with great interest. He has selected for Collector Mr. 
HEDDEN, a gentleman unknown as a politician, or in 
any public capacity, who is warmly commended by 
respectable business men, and who states that he is 
in perfect sympathy with the reformed system, and 
means to see it thoroughly enforeed, and that every ap- 
plicant for appointment, as the rules prescribe, must 
stand upon his own merits. Assuming that his decla- 
ration is not a falsehood, in the practical application 
of the reformed system he will have the assistance of 
the thorough knowledge and long experience of the 
restored Naval Officer, Mr. Burt. 

Mr. HEDDEN’s appointment was received with great 
disfavor by the morning newspapers on the day fol- 
lowing its announcement. Both the Democratic and 
Republican journals described the new Collector as 
the tool of Mr. HuBert O. THoMPson, who was among 
those who recommended him. Mr. Tnoursox, in his 
turn, says that he is himself a politician, and that he 
would like to see a politician at the head of the Cus- 
tom house, but that the President was of another 
opinion, and insisted upon a business man who was 
not active in politics. The charge that the Collector 
is now or will be hereafter a tool of Mr. THompson’s 
—that is to say, that he will use the patronage of the 
Custom-house as Mr. THOMPSON may direct—can be 
verified only by experience. Even should he wish to 
do so, the Collector's ability would be limited to remov- 
als. The patronage of the Collector's office includes, 
in round numbers, some twelve or thirteen hundred 
employés. All of these the Collector may remove at 
pleasure, but as some nine hundred of the places are 
embraced in the classified service, the power of arbi- 


trary appointment, which is the important power, is 
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reduced in that degree. Mayor Gram, who favored 
another candidate than Mr. HEDDEN, says truly that 
by preventing the appointment of men who are most 
serviceable to machines, the reform system Pog ore: 
death-knell of organizations.” We have no bt 
whatever that should the Collector, as the tool of Mr. 
THOMPSON or Mr. MANNING or Mr. WHITNEY, or for 
his own purposes, attempt to use for political and par- 
tisan objects such patronage as he may command, he 
would be promptly called to account by the President. 
If President CLEVELAND had desired or designed a 
political prostitution of the Custom-house and Post- 
office patronage, he would not have re-appointed the 
Republican Postmaster, he would have appointed a 
political Collector, and he would not have selected 
Mr. Burt to be Naval Officer. Mr. CLEVELAND does 
not work by indirection. He has the full courage of 
his convictions, and if he had intended to put the 
Custom-house under the control of Mr. Tnoursox, he 
would have made Mr. THOMPSON, and not a THOMP- 
sox dummy, Collector. 

In consequence of the appointments the President’s 
fidelity to the principles of reform has been virulent- 
ly assailed. Many sincere friends of reform have 
wondered why he did not appoint a known reformer 
like Mr. Burt to be Collector, and why Mr. BExx- 


DICT, the experienced and non-partisan Surveyor, is 


displaced by Mr. BreaTtirz, known only as a poli- 


tician and the Secretary of the County Democracy. 


We wish also that Mr. Burt might have been appoint- 
ed Collector, and that Mr. BENEDICT, considered only as 
a non-partisan and experienced officer, might have 
been retained; and had Mr. CLEVELAND been elected 
upon a distinct issue of civil service reform, he would 
undoubtedly have taken precisely such action, unless 
he had supposed the Surveyor to be too closely 
wedded to old methods to adapt himself readily 
to new ones. But as he was not elected upon that 
issue — which, although of paramount importance, 
was not treated as such by either party in the 
campaign — without the slightest doubt of the sin- 
cerity of the President’s convictions or of his gen- 
eral purpose, and mindful of his party relations 
and the conflict of considerations, we have not been 
surprised, as in the case of his Republican predeces- 
sors, by an incomplete and sometimes an apparent- 
ly inconsistent course. So long as civil service reform 
is not the declared and accepted policy of either party, 
a system of appointments and removals which should 
be strictly conformed to the principles of reform can 
not be fairly expected from any administration. But 
since the spoils system was introduced into the na- 
tional administration no President of any party has 
given such signal and conelusi ve evidence both of his 
reform convictions and his official courage as the 
Democratic President CLEVELAND in re-appointing a 
Republican Postmaster of New York; in selecting for 
Collector a Democratic business man who is not a 
politician, and who frankly declares his purpose to 
enforce the reformed system ; in promoting to the Ap- 
praisership a Democratic Assistant Appraiser who is 
not a politician, and who is thoroughly versed in the 
duties of his office; and in restoring to his old place, to 
which a Republican President declined to re-appoint 
him, one of the very ablest and best of Bepublican 
customs officers, whose absolute fidelity to reform the 
President personally knows by long official associa- 
tion. It is mere partisan fury to deny to a President 
who has done these things, and who was not elected 
upon a declared party policy of adhesion to reform, 
the strongest principle and the highest courage. Nor 
will any sincere friend of administrative reform deny 
that such executive action is of the utmost service to- 
ward the final overthrow of the odious and un-Amer- 
ican spoils system which deprives the great body of 
American citizens in both parties of a free and equal 
chance to secure a place in the employment of the 
government. Certainly no voter who supported Mr. 
CLEVELAND because he believed him to be sincerely re- 
solved upon reform has yet had reason to regret his 
action. 


A NOTE OF PREPARATION. 


Ir is not too early to reflect that as the reputation 
of the late Legislature in this State was most unsa- 
vory, success in the election of the autumn will de- 
pend largely upon the character of the candidates. 
In a Presidential year the minor candidacies are swept 
along in the current of the greater, and the Presiden- 
tial nomination is expected to pull all other nomina- 
tions through. But this year it is evident that per- 
sonal considerations will be of the utmost importance. 
People don’t vote for party so much as they used to,” 
said a tough old Democrat the other day; and it is very 
true. The late Legislature, with its strong Republic- 
an majority, by its attack upon the reform law, and 
by its failure to take a definite course upon the prison 
labor question and other questions of importance, did 
not help the Republican prestige. It will not be found 
a very powerful argument to say that the Republican 
is quite as good as the Democratic party. We cer- 
tainly are not disposed to deny it. But the force of 
that reasoning, which has done good service in the 
past, is evidently spent. 

It is the Legislature which should be secured by 
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the friends of honest and wise legislation, who oppoe 
rings and deals and jobbery—a Legislature whose 
members’ names will not appear upon the books of 
the lobby, and which ean not be bought directly or 
indirectly. One good Legislaturé, honest, industri- 
ous, and efficient, mindful of the public welfare, and 
co-operating with the best public opinion without 
angling for party advantage, would be of the utmost 
service to either party. Sagacious politicians see that 
the present contest of parties is not to carry out a 
party policy, for in this State there is none on either 
side. The real contest is to win public confidence. 
That confidence, however, can not be won by merely 
beating the party drum, by indiscriminate denuncia- 
tion of the awful wickedness of the other party, and 
by loud party celebration of the party virtue. 

Still less can it be won by illicitly seeking the vote 
of particular classes of the opposition. Such illicit 
seeking upon the Republican side would be nomina- 
tions designed to secure a religious vote, or the liquor 
vote, or the vote of citizens who are not sincerely in 
sympathy with the effort for honest legislation in the 
old Republican spirit. Victory won by an unnatural 
alliance necessarily degrades and weakens a party in- 
stead of strengthening it. There is unquestionably 
discontent in the Democratic party with much of the 
best. work of the national Administration, and there is 
intense bitterness of feeling in the Republican party 
toward the large body of Republicans who did not 
support Mr. BLA. The true policy of both parties, 
however, lies not in gratifying grudges, nor in trusting 
to patronage, but in the endeavor to gain public con- 
fidence by the unimpeachable character of the nomi- 
nations for the Legislature, as for all the executive 
offices which are to be filled at this election. The cry 
of principles, not men, is a good ry. But it does not 
mean in war that the good cause is to be intrusted to 
military imbeciles or knaves, nor in politics that bad 
men are to be accepted as representatives of good 
principles. The words of an old Republican express 
a feeling so general that it will be wise to heed it: ‘‘ It 
used to be party with me; it is now men and princi- 
ples, or rather men with principles.” 


THE IRISH AND TORY ALLIANCE, 


Ir was by the vote of the Parnellites, or Irish Nationalists, 
that the GLaDsTONE Ministry was overthrown, and one of 
the leading Nationalist journals announces that there can 
be no satisfactory law for Irish relief except one which the 
House of Lords approves. That the Irish party has broken 
with the Liberals, at least for the present, is evident. But 
the terms of a Tory alliance are plainly stated by Micnakl. 
DAVITT at a mass-meeting in Hyde Park. He says that 
the Irish Nationalists will tolerate no half-way measures of 
relief, and that they demand for Ireland the same control 
of its affairs which is enjoyed by Canada and Australia. 

This is the demand for a merely nominal connection with 
England. Canada and Australia have their own Parlia- 
ment, lay their own taxes, and are practically independent. 
Until this independence is conceded, Mr. Davitt says Ire- 
land will continne to obstruct British legislation and to 


‘ threaten British power. An illustration of the Irish meth- 


od is furnished by the overthrow of the GLADSTONE Miuis- 
try, and the installation of a Tory Government which s ne- 
cessarily powerless. 

Speculation upon the result of this definite demand of 
the Irish party is useless until the actual political situation 
is disclosed by the election under the, enlarged suffrage. 
In view of the Irish policy of supporting the Tory Govern- 
ment, the prospect of a decisive Liberal majority over the 
coalition is not clear. The Irish Nationalists will perhaps 
hold the balance of power, in which case the Irish question 
will take precedence of all other questions, because it will 
involve the stability of the Ministry. 


EX-SENATOR DOOLITTLE’S STATEMENT. 


Ex-Senator J. R. DOOLITTLE has written an apparently 

conclusive refutation of the charge, which was recently re- 
newed, that as Senator twenty years ago he procured a per- 
mit to trade in cotton for Tuomas J. ConnaTry, and then 
exacted or took a promise of a share of the profits for ob- 
taining it. This is a charge of trading upon his office 
which, if true, should be fatal to Mr. DooaTtTie, but which, 
if false, is a cruel wrong. When the charge was first made, 
Mr. DOOLITTLE says that he wrote a letter to Mr. REVERDY 
JOHNSON stating facts which proved it to be impossible. 
At Mr. DooLiTTLr’s request, Mr. MONTGOMERY Bla search- 
ed the records, and ascertained that CoNNaTTY obtaived his 
permit without recommendation from any person whatever. 
But since the repetition of the charge Mr. Dootarriæ has 
obtained still further proof. 
Secretary MANNING now confirms Mr. BLaln's statement 
that no letter or recommendation or communication bear- 
ing upon the subject from Mr. DooLitT.Le ean be found in 
the department. Mr. Norrr, chief of the division having 
charge of all such permits, knew ConnaTTY well, and makes 
affidavit that he needed no recommendation to obtain a 
permit, and that there is no record of any recommendation 
from any person. Mr. Rislxr also, the agent of the United 
States upon whose knowledge and discretion, as Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE says, all cotton contracts were made, swears that 
CoNNaATTY served under him for a year or more, and that at 
CONNATTY’S own request he made the contract upon his 
own knowledge and acquaintance with him, and that Mr. 
DOOLITTLE made no request or rec dation, written or 
verbal, upon the subject, and that he [Ristey] personally 
obtained the permit from President LINCOLN. 

Until this evidence is discredited the exculpation of Mr. 
Doolrrrix from this charge seems to be complete. He adds 
that he left the public service a poorer man than when he 
entered it, and that if he had been capable of so infamous 
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an act as is charged, some other acts of the kind could be 
produced. Let during a political career of thirty-five years 
no political or personal opponent, he says, has ever accused 
bim of dishonesty. 


FISH AND WARD. 


Ir is a little more than a year since the transactions of 
JAurs D. Fisn were made public, and there was a general 
feeling that by some evasion of the law he wonid epcape. 
But after due trial, and with general approval, he has been 
taken to the State-prison at Auburn for ten years. His 
confederate, WARD, has been hoping to elude the law either 
through some technicality or from mysterious delays which 
are attributeil to the influence of persous who would be ex- 
posed upon his trial, But there now seems to be a proba- 
bility that he will undergo the penalty of his crimes. 

The sure punishment of these two men will have a salu- 
tary effect. The temptations of the mad whirl of money 
yambling in and around Wall Street are so insidious and 
sophistical that many a young man may be easily betrayed. 
But examples so trenchaut as these are warnings which no 
gambler can help heeding, and in many a case they will be 
the decisive influence to prevent his taking the fatal risk. 

Fisn’s punishment is most timely. It will remind ev- 
erybody who is interested in a bank, either as officer or de- 
positor, of the folly of the common practice of permitting 
one man to become virtually the bank. One of the ex- 
traordinary revelations of last year’s troubles was the de- 
gree of the directors’ ignorance of the affairs of their own 
institutions, aud of the extent to which all control was sur- 
rendered to the president. It is such revelations which pro- 
duce panics, because they necessarily destroy confidence. 


In the case of Fish the course of law is the doing of jus- 


tice, and his punishment is a public benefit. 


-PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S GIFTS, 


AMONG the pleasantest events of the Commencement sea- 
son is the gift of Professor TYNDALL to Columbia College, 
to Harvard University, and to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. W. H. APPLETON tells the circumstances under 
which the gift is made: When Professor TYNDALL was in 
this country in 1872 he delivered several courses of lectures, 
with very great success, to delighted andiences. But as he 
did not come to this country for the purpose of lecturing, 
he decided to make the money that was paid to him for the 
lectures a fund to promote original research in physics in 
the United States. 

He placed the fund in the hands of three trustees—his 
uncle, Dr. TYNDALL, of Philadelphia, and his friends Pro- 
fessor JOSEPH HENRY, of Washington, and Dr. E. L. You- 
MANS, of New York, the vaeancies to be filled by the Presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences. In place of the 
first-named two gentlemen, who are dead, President W. B. 
ROdRRS, of the Academy, appointed President BARNARD, of 
Columbia, and Professor LOVERING, of Harvard. The in- 
tention of Professor TYNDALL was to support one or two 
special students for life. But for various reasons the trust- 
ees advised that the fand be lodged in some institution 
where young students were constantly on trial. 

The fund, meanwhile, had grown to a sum of $32,000, and 
upon the advice of the trustees Professor TYNDALL has di- 
vided it into three parts, to be allotted as we have stated. 
It will thus be devoted in the best way to the purpose 
which he has in mind, while Professor TYNDALL’s thought- 
ful generosity is a proof of kindly feeling for this country 
which is most heartily reciprocated. | 


JUSTICE TO MISS CARROLL. 


WE have more than once stated the grounds upon which 
Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL has sought from the government 
some Official recognition of her claim to the suggestion of 
the great campaign of 1862 up the Tennessee River, which 
was of the utmost service to the national cause. We are 
Zlad to say that the claim is at length acknowledged by 
the Court of Claims, and it is to be assumed that a proper 
recompense, which she needs, will promptly follow. 

General GRANT, when he saw and suggested the same 
general movement, was wholly ignorant of Miss CARROLL’s 
communication to the government. But President Lin- 
COLN, Secretary STANTON, and Senator WADE have stated 
that the campaign was undertaken on the plan of Miss 
CARROLL, and the Senator said that she had saved the 
Union almost in the last extremity. The honors of no one 
are diminished by the frank recognition of the facts and 
the due aseription of the credit to Miss CARROLL. 

The Springfield. Republican, which has strongly befriended 
Miss CARROLL during the long controversy, is mistaken, let 
us hope, in saying,“ We are afraid it is true that the ac- 
knowledgment of the fact and the justice of recompense 
have been delayed so long chiefly because Miss CARROLL 
has not the right to vote, and can not bear arms—in short, 
is of the inferior sex, ranking, therefore, with idiots, crimi- 
uals, and Indians not taxed.” 


“THE SOUTH” IN THE UNION ARMY, 


THE Evening Post has made some interesting calculations 
from the statistics of the number of men in the Union army 
and the parts of the country from which they came. The 
whole number of Union soldiers, from the firing on Fort 
Sumter to the end of the war, was 3,859,132, of which the 
Northern States furnished 2,390,091. The census of 1860 
showed that there were 3,936,503 men of military age, be- 
tween eighteen and forty-five years, in the Northern States, 
so that the whole number of troops furnished by them was 
Just short of 61 per cent. The percentage varied largely in 
the different States; New Hampshire sent 54 per cent., and 
Indiana, which was held to be a very strong Copperhead 
region, 74 per cent. 

It is surprising, however, that the State which furnished 
the largest number of Union troops in proportion to her 

/pulation was the old Slave State of Delaware. In 1860 

e had 18,273 white males between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five, and she sent 13,670 men into the Union 
army, which was 74.8 per cent. Rhode Island, the next 
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smaller State, sent 66 per cent.; and next to Indiana, which | 


sent 74, Kansas sent 72 per cent. 

Maryland, another border State in bad Union repute, 
sent 49 per cent. of her military population. Kentucky, 
whose Governor made an insolent reply to President Liv- 
COLN’sS summons, nevertheless sent 79,025 out of 180,589 of 
the army age, or nearly 44 per cent. Missouri sent 47 per 
cent., and Tennessee, which actually seceded, farnished 
31,092 men to the Union ranks. The half-dozen border 
States gave 315,282 men to defend the Union. From other 
Sonthern States came 23,045, making a total of 338,327, or 
abont one-eighth of the Union forces, from the old Slave 
States. The Post shows the non-partisan character of the 
army from such facts as that while Delaware gave LINCOLN 
less than one-quarter of her votes, and Vermont more than 
three-quarters, yet Vermont sent only 58 per cent. of her 
available men into the army, and Delaware nearly 75 per 
cent. The Post concludes its interesting analysis by saying: 

“The Southern men who fought for the Union have enjoyed, 
perhaps, the sweetest victory ever vouchsafed to the champions 
of a righteous cause. They have not only seen the cause triumph 
when but for their help it must seemingly have failed; they have 
also lived to see the men of their own States over whom they tri- 
— 8 confessing their satisfaction that the contest ended as it 


THE CONGO AND ITS FREE STATE. 


THE very handsome book of Mr. STANLEY’s which is just 
issued in two fully illustrated volumes by the Harrers is 
one of the most important works of the year. It is . thor- 
ough and exhaustive account of all the aspects of life in 
the heart of the Dark Continent,” the valley of a river 
larger than the Nile, which antil now has been wholly hid- 
den from human knowledge. The anthor recognizes this 
fact. He is aware that his subject is invested with no 
charm of poetic association or historic renown. It is not a 
region of which old travellers tell their “idle tales” for 
“fools at home” to believe, and almost the sole information 
in regard to it is that it is the chief seat of the most inhu- 
man traffic in the world, the slave-trade. 

The opening of such a realm not only to general know- 
ledge, but to civilization and the arts of industry and peace, 
is an enterprise which marks the humanity of the time. To 
this great project the services of Mr. STANLEY are inesti- 
mable. He has explored the vast Congo Valley with the 
zeal and the talent of the born traveller, and his record is 
indispensable to those who would understand its resources, 
opportunities, and possibilities. The book is the narrative 
of a practical discoverer and explorer, but it is also a cyclo- 
pedia of the Congo. 

The descriptions of the slave traffic which are given i 
detail are pictures most painful and revolting from their 
truth. Nothing could prove more conclusively that essen- 
tial “barbarism of slavery” npon which CHARLES SUMNER 
used strenuously to insist. This crime will disappear in 
the free state of the Congo which has been formed by the 


great states of Christendom, und which Mr. STANLEY de- 


scribes as a region of singular fertility, with a vast variety 
of products, the most valuable forest treea, coffee, peltries, 
ivory, copper, with a soil friendly to cotton, maize, rice, to- 
bacco, sugar, and wheat, while the climate is generally 
healthful. The book is a glimpse into a new world which 
humane and civilized energy and skill will rapidly trans- 
form into a better world. | 


MUGWUMPERY. 


IN the course of a recent interview with a Tribune re- 

rter, Mr. WILLIAM H. WILLIAMS, President of the Brooklyn 
— Republican Club, said, that 
“it is an organization composed of 3000 intensely loyal Republic- 
ans; that it has a well-nigh matchless record for doing practical 
political work, and that it has also a kicking capacity equal to 
many times its numerical strength. I think that I am only doing 
its members justice in saying that unfit nominations, or those ac- 
complished by trickery or dictation, will not receive its support.” 


This is orthodox Mugwumpery. To refuse to support 
party nominations because they are unfit or becanse they 
are wrongfully made is to be a Mugwump. In other words, 
it is to refuse to allow other people to persuade you to vote 
against your conscience and your intelligence. It is to say 
that there is a point of self-respect beyond which the most 
“intensely loyal” Republican will not go in deference to 
party.“ 

There were a great many members of the Young Repub- 
lican Club of Brooklyn who took this view last year, aud 
acted accordingly. But their intense loyalty was denied. 
If Mr. WILLIAMSs’s view shall be shown to be the Republic- 
an view this year in nominating candidates, it will be very. 
fortunate for the Republican party. 


PHI BETA KAPPA, 


Tun Phi Beta Kappa is the oldest of college“ Greek let- 
ter” societies, and the Boston Advertiser recently gave a very 
interesting sketch of it. It was founded in 1776 at William 
and Mary College, in Virginia. Five years later, in 1781, 
the activity of the college was suspended by the approach 
of CORNWALLIS. Its papers were sealed up, and its mem- 
bers, among whom were some of the most eminent Virgin- 
ians, were dispersed. After a generation the original char- 
ter was discovered, and the original society was renewed 
at William and Mary. But it declined again, and the 
records were deposited with the Virginia Historical Socie- 
ty. They disappeared during the civil war, but have been 
recently recovered. 

It was a college society for debate and composition, and 


during its first five years at William and Mary there were 


forty-nine members. ELISHA PARMELEE, a student of Yale 
and Cambridge, whom pulmonary troubles drove to Vir- 
ginia, was very kindly received there, and upon his return 
to New England be brought a charter for the society to 
Yale and Harvard. It is in the New England colleges that 
the society has chiefly flourished, and amid the rapid multi- 
plication of similar societies it still holds its own as the 
staid and conservative forerunner of all. 

Ite centenary at Harvard in 1881 was noted for the last 
important public appearance of WENDELL PHILLIPs; it 
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was also the semi-centenary of his graduation, and his ora- 
tion was one of the most characteristie and eloqnent of his 
discourses. He was then nearly seventy years old, and the 
occasion was very memorable. The great Phi Beta days at 
Harvard are that of. sixty-one years ago, when EDWARD 
Everett delivered the oration concluding with the famous 
apostrophe to LAFAYETTE, who was present; that of 1835, 
when Dr. HOL&Es read his poem, a metrical essay; that of 
1837, when RALPH WALDO EMERSON delivered the first of 
his great college discourses; and that of 1881, when WEN- 


DELL PHILLIPS: was the orator. A society whose anniver- | 
saries are marked by snch events ough? to be imperishable. - 


PERSONAL. 


Bianor Horatio Porter, now eighty-three years old, has been 
confined to his room for nearly two years, and to his bed for many 


- weeks. Though unable to walk, his general health is excellent, 


and his mind as bright as ever. He has allowed his beard to grow, 
and this, with his silvery locks and benign expression of counte- 
nance, gives him an extremely patriarchal appearance, that suggests 
one of the faces in an old medallion. His illness has left no trace 
upon his calm and spiritual brow, and a photograph of him, taken 
a few days ago as he lay propped up with pillows, is one of the 
most beautiful likenesses of a venerable prelate to be found any- 
where. It will be engraved by Jonnson for. a memorial of the 
bishop now preparing by his family. Dr. Porrer has been Bishop 
of New York for thirty-one years. 

Ir. H. H. Ricuarpson, the distinguished architect, was one of 
the unsuccessful competitors for a design for the new Cathedral 
at Albany, but those who have seen that design speak of it as per- 
haps the most noteworthy of Mr. Ricuarpson’s productions. 
It ia. an open secret that the Episcopalians of this city intend one 
of these days to erect a magnificent cathedral here, and that some 
of their leaders are in favor of using for that purpose the plans 
that were rej at Albany. Meanwhile Mr. Ricnakpson holds 
on to his work, satisfied that it will by-and-by have an existence 
elsewhere than on paper. Ns 

—Some readers of At the Red Glove have a remembrance of a 
short story, published about fifteen years ago in an English maga- 
zine, and containing some of the characteristic features of that 
novel. The perplexity occasioned by this remembrance will be 
removed when the fact is stated that the short story.was written 
by the author of the novel. In arranging for the publication in 
Harper’s MaGazine of At the Red Glove, the anonymous author 
mentioned this previous contribution as a brief tale, of which.the 
novel was an expansion. The short story was a mere sketch—a 
study for the mere elaborate work. It is as if a painter had ex- 
hibited a pencil sketch, and years afterward had from the same 
motif painted a large picture, making the most of his original en- 
ception. Surely every reader of At the Red Glove will be glad that 
its author took this liberty with the earlier work, elaborating its 
many happy suggestions, and making thereby one of the brightest 
and most humorous novels ever published. 


1 am left alone,” writes the ex-Empress Evefinir to Mon- 


signor Gonnarp, who was long her chaplain at Chiselhurst, the 
sole remnant of a shipwreck which proves how fragile aud vain 


are the grandeurs of this world.” 


—Mlle. Van Zanprt, after her sad experience in Paris, has been 
singing for the Londoners with great effect. One of their critics 
declares that heenever heard such pure and clear staccatos, so un- 
like the usual touch of balls jingled in the air, and that her E is a 
pure, crystalline, well-travelling E, not squeezed out, not shouted, 
yet thoroughly penetrating. The prima donna. made a great hit 
at the American Concert” by singing God Save the Queen.” 
The enthusiasm was tumultuous, 

A traveller recently found himself in an Armenian church at 
Constantinople when the audience were singing a hymn, with closed 
eyes and profound feeling, to a simple melody. Many of them 
were so deeply affected as to shed tears while they sang. The 
stranger asked his guide what the words were, and found them to 
be an Armeniangtranslation of TopLapy’s famous hymn “ Rock of 
Ages, cleft for me.” . 

His six-year-old daughter: “ Papa, which would you rather be, 
a man or a woman?” Father (hesitatingly): “ Well, since I am a 
man, I suppose I must be satisfied with that.” Daughter (eonfi- 
dently): I would rather be a woman, because she can dress in 
colors.” 

—Lady Tennyson is in very delicate health. She and her poet 


husband have returned to their home at Farringford Isle of Wight, 


after a sojourn in the bracing air of the Hampshire Downs. 

—Prince Henry of Battenberg, on the day of his marriage to 
the Princess Bearrice, will be invested by his royal mother-in-law 
with the insignia of a Knight of the Garter. 

Admiral Courset, of the French squadron in Chinese waters, 
died most unhappily, as indicated in his own letters to his sister. 
IIe was a Catholic, and the republican government mistrusted him. 
He was opposed to the expedition to China because of insufficient 
preparations for it, but his objections were unheeded. An officer 
with high ideals and extraordinary élan, he perished miserably of a 
broken heart. | 

In his trip across Africa, Lieutenant Cameron met a local 
chief, Kasonao by name, who. was followed by a large number of 
men, many of thém mutilated simply at the caprice of their mas- 
ter. One of them had lost hands, nose, ears, and lips in conse- 
quence of Kasoneo’s fits of temper, and yet seemed to worship the 
ground the tyrang stood on. 

—Mr. Lowe tt, says the London Telegraph, goes back to the 
United States with the well-earned reputation of having been the 
best American Minister that ever represented his native country 
in England, or indeed in any other part of Europe, with perhaps 
the exception of BenJaMIN Frankiin, The United States, it con- 
tinues, have always been served with the highest ability and effi- 
ciency by their representatives at the English court, but the salary 
now given to Ministers might not always secure the services“ of 
men of this exceptional class. 

A friend of the late Rev. Manx Partison says that he sought 
and obtained the one compensation of growing old. He s in 


special need of that restful sympathy which women know how to 


give, which good ‘women will give when they feel that it is valued, 
but which men can neither give nor take away. Yet he learned 
by experience that even this rose is not thornless. In particular 
he found that the art of instructing and correcting women without 
affronting them is not easily acquired. 7 

—ZacuaRa is the name of a professional mourner seen recently 
in one of the islands off the shores of Greece. A young man had 
died, and Zachana made her appearance. The groans of his wid- 
ow were hushed, the beating of the feet was stopped, the pause 


was one of half curiosity, half suspense.« Zacnara sang of the, 


loneliness of the living, the horrors of death, and in that strange 
language of hyperbole she wondered how the sun could venture to 
shine on so lamentable a scene. The widow, the kinswomen, and 
the children were wild with grief. Nature at length re-asserted her- 
self and demanded a pause. The company refreshed themselves 
with biscuits and figs. Then the professional mourning was con- 
tinued, Zacuara and one of her hired companions beating their 
breasta, lacerating their cheeks, and rending their garments, for 
almost two hours. | 
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EDWARD L. HEDDEN, COLLECTOR OF THE PORT OF NEW YOKK. 
Puoroeraruxp ur 447.) 


WILLIAM DORSHEIMER. 


Tar new United States District Attorney for the Southern Dis- 

trict of New York, WILLIAM Dorsueimer, is no stranger to public 
life. As long ago as 1867 he was United States District Attorney 
for the Northern District of New York, showing great skill and 
resolution in dealing with the Fenian raiders into Canada, and in 
1874 he was elected Lieutenant-Governor on the ticket of which 
Samu. J. Ticpen was the head. Two years afterward he was re- 
elected to the same office. In 1882 he became a member of Con- 
gress from the Seventh Congressional District, but declined a re- 
nomination. 
Mr. Donsueruer is fifty three years old, of massive frame and 
commanding presence, a successful lawyer, and an influential mem- 
ber of political conventions. He understands men, and knows how 
to persuade ; and his public addresses on special occasions display 
erudition and the art of oratory, never failing to 1 matters 
that indicate the college man as well as the trained thinker. 


— 


— — — 
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-WILLIAM DORSHEIMER, UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 


Puoroerarurmp sy Sazorr. 
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Mr. Dorsnemen, as his name indicates, is of German descent. 
His father, PIA Dorsuemer, was once Treasurer of the State 
of New York. He is a Harvard man, and has received an honor- 
ary degree from his alma mater. He is President of the Niagara 
Park Commission, and exerted his gifts with patriotic persistence 
to secure the success of their labors. During the civil war he 
warmly supported the administration; during the Presidential 
canvass of 1872 he worked hard for Mr. Gnxxlxr; and during the 
TiLpeN campaign and the late Cirve_anp campaign he was one of 
the foremost Democratic leaders and speakers. 


GENERAL MARTIN T. McMAHON, 


Unrrep Srarxs Marshal Joxt B. Eanaunr retires in favor of Gener- 
al Martin T. McManon, whom President CIXVELAND has appointed 
to succeed him. General McManon 2 his political career as a 
special agent of the Post · oſſice during Mr. Bocnaxax's administra- 
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SILAS W. BURT, NAVAL OFFICER OF NEW YORK. 
Puorogsarugp py Sanony.—{See Paes 447.) 


tion, and, when the war broke out, yent to the Potomac at the head 
of the first cavalry company sent from the Pacific coast. He served 
successively as aide-de-camp to General MCLXLLAM and as Adju- 
tant-General and Chief of Staff of the Sixth Corps of the Army of 
the Potomac, doing gallant service in the field. General Dix 
ay him Assistant Adjutant-General of the Department of the 


t. 

In civil life also General McManon has been conspicuous, first 
as Corporation Attorney of New York city, then as Minister to 
Paraguay, and since 1872 as Receiver of Taxes. He has a repu- 
tation for fidelity to party, and he has twice been removed from 
office by a Republican administration. Though a native of Cana- 
da, he is a son of Irish parents, and an Irish patriot himself, and 
his views have long been respected in the councils of his race. At 
the age of three weeks he was brought to Philadelphia; his col- 
legiate studies were pursued at Fordham, New Tork; and he first 
became acquainted with President CLEVXLAD while studying law 
in Buffalo. His age is forty-seven. 
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placed the keys and the “ disposition” of that wing 
of the house at his service, said that Dofia Maria 
would wait upon him in the salon before dinner. 
Knowing the difficulty of breaking the usual rigid 
etiquette, and trusting to the happy intervention 
of Maruja—though here, again, custom debarred 
him from asking for her—he allowed the servant 
to remove his wet overcoat, and followed him to the 
stately and solemn chamber prepared for him. 
The silence and gloom of the great house, so grate- 
ful and impressive in the ardent summer, began to 
weigh upon him under this shadow of an over- 
cast sky. He walked to the window and gazed 
out on the cloister-like veranda. A melancholy 
willow at an angle of the stables seemed to be 
wringing its hands in the rising wind. He turned 
for relief to the dim fire that flickered like a vo- 
tive taper in the vault-like hearth, and drew a 
chair toward it. In spite of the impatience and 
preoccupation of a lover, he found himself again 
and again recurring to the story he had just heard, 
until the vengeful spirit of the murdered Doctor 
seemed to darken and the house. He 
was striving to shake off the feeling, when his at- 
tention was attracted to stealthy footsteps in the 

Could it be Maruja? He rose to his 
feet with his eye upon the door. The footsteps 
ceased—it remained closed. But another door, 
which had escaped his attention in the darkened 
corner, slowly swung on its hinges, and with a 
stealthy step Pereo, the mayordomo, entered the 
room 


Courageous and self-possessed as Captain Car- 
roll was by nature and education, this malevo- 
lent vision and incarnation of the thought upper- 

most in his mind turned him cold. He had half 

drawn a derringer from his breast, when his eye 
fell on the grizzled locks and wrinkled face of 
the old man, and his hand dropped to his side. 
But Pereo, with the quick observation of insanity, 
had noticed the weapon, and rubbed his hands 
together with a malicious laugh. 

“Good! good! good!” he whispered, rapidly, 

in a strange bodyless voice; twill serve! "twill 
serve! And you are a soldier too, and know 
how to use it! Good, it is a Providence!” He 


‘ lifted his hollow eyes to heaven, and then added, 


“Come! come!“ 
Carroll stepped toward him. He was ‘alone, 


and in the presence of an undoubted madman— 


one strong enough, in spite of his years, to in- 
flict a deadly injury, and one who he now be- 
gan to realize miglit have done so once before. 
Nevertheless, he laid his hand on the old man’s 
arm, and looking him calmly in the eye, said, 
quietly: “Come? Where, Pereo? I have only 
just arrived.” 

“TI know it,” whispered the old nian, nodding 
his head violently. “I was watching them when 
you rode up. That is why | lost the scent; but 
together we can track them still—we can track 
them. Eh, Captain,eh! Come! Come!” and he 


„ moved slowly backward, waving his hand toward 
the 


door. 

“Track whom, Pereo?” said Carroll, soothing- 
ly. “Whom do you seek!“ 

“Whom?” said the old man, startled for a 
moment, and passing his hand over his wrinkled 
forehead. “Whom? Eh! Why, the Dofia Ma- 
ruja and the little black cat—her maid—Faquita.” 

“Yes; but why seek them? Why track them!“ 

“ Why ?” said the old man, with a sudden burst 
of impotent passion. “You ask me why? Be- 
cause they are going to the rendezvous again. 
They are going to seck him. Do you understand! 
—to seek Aim—tlhe Coyote!“ 

Carroll smiled a faint smile of relief. “So— 
the Coyote.“ 

„Ax,“ said the old man, in a confidential whis- 
per; “the Coyote. But not the big one—you 
understand—the little one. The big one is dead 
—dead—dead! But the little one lives yet. You 
shall do for Aim what I. Pereo—listen”—he 
glanced around the room furtively—“ what I— 
the good old Pereo—did for the big one. Good, 
it is a Providence. Come!“ 

Of the terrible thoughts that crossed Carroll's 
mind at this unexpected climax one alone was 
uppermost. The trembling, irresponsible wretch 
before him meditated some vague crime, and 
Maruja was in danger. He did not allow himself 
to dwell upon any other suspicion suggested by 
that speech. He quickly conceived a plan of ac- 
tion. To have rung the bell and given Pereo 
into the hands of the servants would have only 
exposed te them the lunatic’s secret—if he had 
any—and he might either escape in his fury or 
relapse into useless imbecility. To humor him 
and follow him, and trust afterward to his own 
quickness and courage to avert any calamity, 
seemed to be the only plan. Captain Carroll 
turned his clear glance on the restless eyes of 
Pereo, and said, without emotion : 

Let us go, then, and quickly. You shall track 
them for me. But remember, good Pereo, you 
must leave the rest to me.” 

In spite of himsclf, some accidental significance 
in this ostentatious adjuration to lull Pereo’s sus- 
picions struck him with pain. But the old man's 
eyes glittered with gratified passion as he said, 
“Ay, good! I will keep my word. Thou shalt 
work thy will on the little one as I have said: 
Truly it is a Providence. Come!” Seeing Cap- 
tain Carroll glance round for his overcoat, he 
seized a poncho from the wall, wrapped it round 
him, and grasped his hand. Carroll, who would 
have evaded this semblance of disguise, had no 
time to parley, and they turned together through: 
the door by which Pereo had entered into a long 
dark passage, which seemed to be made through 
the outer shell of the building that flanked the 
park. Following hie guide in the profound ob- 
security, perfectly conscious that any change in 
his madness might be followed by a struggle in 

the dark, where no help could reach them, they 
presently came to a door that opened upon the 
fresh smell of rain and leaves. They were stand- 


ing at the bottom of a secluded alley, between 


two high hedges that hid it from the end of the 
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rden. Its wn walk and untrimmed 

that it was seldom used. Carroll, 
still keeping close to Pereo’s side, felt him sud- 
denly stop and tremble. “ Look !” be said, poiut- 
ing to a shadowy figure some distance before 
them—*“ look ! tis Maruja, and alone!“ 

With a dexterous movement Carroll 
to slip his arm securely through the old man’s, 
and even to throw himself before him, as if in his 
eagerness to discern the figure. 

“Tig Maruja—and alone!” said Pereo, trem- 
bling. “Alone! Eh! And the Coyote is not 
here!” He passed his hand over his staring eyes. 
„So!“ Suddenly he turned upon Carroll. Ah, 
do you not see —it is a trick! The Coyote is es- 
caping with Faquita! Come! Nay, thou wilt 


not? Then will I.“ 
With an unexpected born of his mad- 


ness he freed his arm from Carroll, and darted 


down the alley. The figure of Maruja, evidently 
alarmed at his approach, glided into the hedge 
as Pereo passed swiftly by, intent ouly on his one 
wild fancy. Without a further thought of his 
companion, or even the luckless Faquita, Carroll 
also plunged through the hedge to intercept Ma- 
ruja. But by that time she was already crossing 
the upper end of the lawn, hurrying toward the 
entrance to the Carroll did not hesitate 
to follow. Keeping in view the lithe, dark, act- 
ive little figure, now hidden by an intervening 
cluster of bushes, now fading in the gatheri 
evening shadows, he nevertheless did not — 
in gaining upon ber until she bad nearly reached 
the patio. Here he lost ground, as, turning to the 
right instead of entering the court -· yard, she kept 
her way toward the stables. He was near enough, 
however, to speak. 

„One moment, Miss Saltonstall,” he said, hur- 
riedly ; there is no danger. I am alone. But 
I must speak with you.” 

The young girl seemed only to redouble her ex- 
ertions. At last she stopped before a narrow 
door hidden in the wall, and fumbled in her pock- 
et fora key. That moment Carroll was upon her. 

“ Forgive me, Miss Saltonstall—Maruja; but 
you must hear me! Tou are safe, but I fear for 
your maid Faquita.” 

1; the door 


A little laugh followed his 
yielded, and opened to her vani ~ ny For 
an instant the lace shawl muffling her face was 
lifted, as the door closed and locked behind her. 
Carroll drew back in consternation. It was the 
laughing eyes and saucy face of Faquita! 


— 


CHAPTER XI. 


Wuew Captain Carroll turned from the high- 
road into the lane, an hour before, Maruja and 
Faquita had already left the house by the same 
secret passage and garden door that opened aft- 


erward upon himself and Pereo. The young wo- 


men had evidently changed dresses; Maruja was 
wearing the costume of her maid ; Faquita was 


closely veiled and habited like her mistress; but 


it was characteristic that, while Faquita appeared 
awkward and overdressed in her borrowed plumes, 
Maruja’s short saya and trim bodice, with the 
striped shawl that hid her fair head, looked in- 
finitely more coquettish and bewitching than on 
its legitimate owner. 

They passed hurriedly down the long alley, 
and at its further end tarned at right angles to 
a small gate half hidden in the shrubbery. It 
opened upon a ven. rable vineyard, that dated 
back to the occupation of the padres, but was 
now given over to the chance cultivation of peons 
and domestics. Its long, broken rows of low 
vines, knotted and overgrown with age, reached 
to the thicketed hill-side of buckeye that marked 
the beginning of the cafiada. Here Maruja part- 
ed from ber maid, and muffling the shaw! more 
closely round her bead, hastily passed between 
the vine rows to a ruined adobe building near the 

*hill-side. It was originally part of the refectory 

of the old Mision, but had been more recently 
used as a vifiadero’s cottage. As she neared it 
her steps grew slower, until, reaching its door, 
she hesitated, with her hand timidly on the latch. 
The next moment she opened it gently; ic was 
closed quickly behind her, and with a little sti- 
fled ery she found herself in the arms of Henry 
Guest. 

It was only for an instant; the pleading of her 
white hands disengaged from his neck, where at 
first they had found themselves, and uplifted be- 
fore her face, touched him more than the peti- 
tioning eyes or the sweet voiceless mouth, whose 
breath even was forgotten. Letting her sink into 
the chair from which he had just risen, he drew 
back a step, with his hands clasped before him, 
and his dark, half-savage eyes bent earnestly upon 
her. Well might he have gazed. It was no long- 
er the conscious beauty, proud and regnant, seat- 
ed before him, but a timid, frightened girl, strug- 
gling with her first deep passion. 

All that was wise and gentle that she had in- 


tended to say, all that her clear intellect and ex- 


perience had taught her, died upon her lips with 
that kiss. And all that she could do of womanly 
dignity and high-bred decorum was to tuck her 
small feet piteously under her chair in the dés- 
perate attempt to lengthen her short skirt, and 
beg him not to look at her. 

“T have had to change dresses with Faquita, 
because we were watched,” she said, leaning for- 
ward in her chair and drawing the striped shawl 
around her shoulders. “I have had again to 
steal out of my mother’s house and through the 
fields, as if I was a gypsy. If I only were a gyp- 
sy, Harry, and not—” 

“And not the proudest heiress in the land,” 
he interrupted, with something of his old bitter- 
ness. True, I had forgot.” 

“But I never reminded you of it,” she said, 
lifting her eyes to his. I did not remind you 
of it on that day—in—in—in the conservatory, 
nor at the time you first spoke of—of—love to 
me—nor from the time I first consented to meet 


you here. It is you, Harry, who have en of 
the difference of our condition, you — ha ve 
talked of my wealth, my family, my ion 
until I would gladly have chan with 
Faquita as I have garments, if thought it 
would make happier.” 

“ Forgive me, darling!” he said, dropping on 
one knee before her and bending over the cold 
little hand he had taken, until his dark head al- 
most rested in her lap. Forgive me! You are 
too proud, Maruja, to admit, even to yourself, that 
you have given your heart where your hand and 
fortune could not follow, But others may not 
think so. I am proud too, and will not have it 
said that I have won you before I was worthy of 


“ You have no right to be more proud than I, 
sir,” she said, rising to her feet, with a touch of 
her old supreme assertion. No—don’t, Harry 


—please, Harry—there!” Nevertheless, she suc-. 


cumbed ; and when she went on, it was with her 
head resting on his shoulder. “It’s this deceit 
and secrecy that is so shameful, Harry. I think 
I could bear everything with you, if it were all 
known—if you came to woo me like—like—the 
others. Even if they abused you—if they spoke 
of your doubtful origin —of your poverty—of 
your hardships! When they aspersed you, I 
could fight them; when they e of your hav- 
ing no father that you could claim, I could even 
lie for you, I think, Harry, and say that you had ; 
if they spoke of your poverty, I would speak of 
my wealth; if they talked of your hardships, I 
should only be proud of your endurance—if I 
could only keep the tears from my eyes !” 

They were there now. He kiesed thein away. 

But if they threatened you? If they drove 
me from the house ?” 

“T should fly with you,” she said, hiding her 
head in his breast. 

“What if I were to ask you to fly with me 
now?!“ he said, gloomily. 

“Now?” she repeated, lifting her frightened 
eyes to his. 

His face darkened with its old look of savage 
resentment. “ Hear me, Maruja,” he said, taking 
her hands tightly in his own. “When I forgot 
myself—when I was mad that day in the con- 
servatory—the only expiation I could think of 
was to swear in my inmost soul that I would 
never take advantage of your forgiveness, that I 
would never tempt you to forget yourself, your 
friends, vour family, for me, an unknown outcast. 
When I found you pitied me and listened to my 
love, I was too weak to forego the one ray of 
sanshine in my wretched life, and thinking that I 
had a prospect before me in an idea I promised 
to reveal to you later, I swore never to beguile 
you or myself in that hope by any act that might 
bring you to repent it, or myself to dishonor. But 
I taxed myself too much, Maruja. I have asked 
too much of you. You are right, darling; this 
secrecy, this deceit, is unworthy of us. Every 


hour of it—blest as it has been to me—every mo- 


ment—sweet as it is—blackens the purity of our 
only defense, makes you false, and me a coward ! 
It must end here—to-day! Marnja, darling, my 

s one, God knows what may be the success 
of my plans. We have but one chance now: I 
must leave here to-day, never to return, or I must 
take you with me. Do not start, Maruja, but hear 
me out. Dure you risk all? Dare you fly with 
me now, to-night, to the old at the rained 
Mission, and let him bind us in those bonds that 
none dare break? We-can take Faquita with us 
—it is but a few miles—and we can return and 
throw ourselves at your mother’s feet. She can 
only drive us forth together. Or we can fly from 
this cursed wealth, and all the misery it has en- 
tailed, forever.” 

She raised her head, and, with her two hands 
on his shoulders, gazed at him with her father’s 
searching eyes, as if to read his very soul. 

Are you mad, Harry? Think what you pro- 
pose. Is this not tempting me? Think again, 
dearest,” she said, half convulsively seizing his 
arm when her grasp had slipped from his shoulder. 

There was a momentary silence as she stood 
with her eyes fixed almost wildly on his set face. 
But a sudden shock against the bolted door and 
an inarticulate outcry startled them. With an 
1 movement Guest threw his arm round 


It's Pereo,” she said, in a hurried whisper, 
but once more mistress of her strength and reso- 
lution. He is seeking you. Fly at once. He is 
mad, Harry—a raving lunatic. He watched us the 
last time. He has tracked us here. He suspects 
you. You must not meet him. You can escape 
th the other door that opens upon the cafia- 
da. If you love me, fly!” 

And leave you exposed to is fury? Are you 
mad? No; fly yourself by the other door, lock 
it behind you, and alarm the servants. I will 
open this door to him, secure him here, and then 
begone. Do not fear for me. There is no dan- 
ger; and if I mistake not,” he added, with a 
strange significance, “ he will hardly attack me.” 

But he may have already alarmed the house- 
hold. Hark!” 

There was the noise of a struggle outside the 
door, and then the voice of Captain Carroll, calm 
and collected, rose clearly for an instant. You 
are quite safe, Miss Saltonstall. I think I have 
him secure, but perhaps you had better not open 
the door until assistance comes. 

They gazed at each other without a word. A 
grim challenge plaved on Guest's lips. Maruja 
ufted her little hands deliberately, and clasped 


‘them round his defiant neck, 


Listen, darling,” she said, softly and quietly, 
us if onlv the security of silence and darkness 
encompassed them. You asked me just now 
if I woald fly with vou, if I would marry you with- 
oat the consent of my family, against the pro- 
test of my friends, and at once. I hesitated, Har- 
ry, for I was frightened and foolish. But I- say 
te you wow that I will marry you when and where 
you like, for I love you, Harry, and you alouc.” 


bim, “I can not forget that you were introduced 
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And you will remember in the years to come 
Harry,” she said, still composedly, and with he: 
arms still around his neck, “that I never love. 
any but you, that I never knew what love wa; 
before, and that since I have loved you I have 
never thought of any o. er. Will you not! 

“TI will; and now—” 


“And now,” she said, with a gestu 
toward the barrier which separa from 
Carroll, “ open the door.” 

CHAPTER XIII. 


Wits a swift glance of admiration at Maru; 
Guest flung open the door. The: hastily sun’ 
moned servants were already bearing away the 
and tation — 

a erect j 
before the threshold. 2 

At a sign from Maruja, he entered the room. 
In the flas of light made by the opening door 
he had been perfectly conscious of her compan. 
ion, but not a motion of his eye or the movement 
of a muscle of his face betrayed it. The trained 
— of his youth stood him in good service 
and or the moment left him master of the situa. 
I think no apology is needed for this intru. 
sion,” he said, with cool composure. “Perec 
seemed intent on murdering somebody or some- 
thing, and I followed him here. I suppose 1 
might have got him away more quietly, but I was 
afraid you might have thouglitlessly opened the 
door.” He stopped and “T see now how 
unfounded was the supposition.” 

It was a fatal addition. In the next instant, 
the Maruja who had been standing beside Guest, 
conscivus-stricken and remorseful in the presence 
of the man she had deceived, and calmly await- 
ing her punishment, changed at this luck less ex- 
hibition of her own peculiar womanly weapons. 
The old Maruja, supreme, ready, undaunted, and 
passionless, returned to the fray. 

“ You were wrong, Captain,” she said, sweetly ; 
“ fortunately, Mr. Guest—whom I see you have 
forgotten in your absence—was with me, and 1 
think would have felt it bis duty to have protect. 
ed me. But I thank you all the same, and I 
think even Mr. Guest will not allow his envy of 


your good fortune in so gallantly to my 
rescue to prevent his its fall value. 
I am only sorry that on your retarn to La Mision 
Perdida you should have fallen into the arms of 
4 before extending your hands to your 

Their eyes met. She saw that he hated her 
and felt relieved. 

It may not have been so entirely unfortunate,” 
he said, with a coldness strongly in contrast with 
his gradually blazing eyes, “for I was charged 
with a message to you, in which this madman is 

by some to play an important part.” 

“Is it a matter of business?” said Maruja, 

tly, yet with a sudden instinetive premonition 
coming evil in the relentless tones of his voice. 

It is business, Miss Saltonstall—purely and 
simply business,” said Carroll, dryly, “under what- 
ever other name it may have been since present- 
ed to you.” 

“Perhaps you have no objection to tell it be- 
fore Mr. Guest,” said Maruja, with an inspiration 
of audacity; “it sounds so mysterious that it 
must be interesting. Otherwise, n Carroll, 
who abhors business, would not have undertaken 
it with more than bis usual enthusiasm.” 

“As the business does interest Mr. Guest, or 
Mr. West, or whatever name he may have de- 
cided upon since I had the pleasure of meeting 
him,” said Carroll, for the first time striking fire 
from the eyes of his rival, “I see no reason why 
I should not,even at the risk of telling you what 
you already know. Briefly, then, Mr. Prince 
charged me to advise you and your mother to 
avoid litigation with this gentleman, aud admit 
his claim, as the son of Dr. West, to his share of 
the property.” 

The utter consternation and bewilderment 
shown in the face of Maraja convinced Carroll of 
his fatal error. She had received the addresses 
of this man without knowing his real position ! 
The wild theory that had seemed to justify his 
resentment—that she had sold herself to Guest 
to possess the pruperty—now recoiled upon him 
in its utter baseness. She had. loved Guest for 
himself alone; by this base revelation he had 
helped to throw her into his arms. 

But he did not even yet know Maruja. Turn- 
ing to Guest, with flashing eyes, she said, “Is it 
true—are you the son of Dr. West, and”— she 
hesitated kept out of your inheritance by us /” 

“T am the son of Dr. West,” he said, earnestly, 
“ though I alone had the right to tell you that at 
the proper time and occasiog, Believe me that I 
have given no one the right—least of all any tool 
of Prince—to trade upon it.” 

“Then,” said Carroll, fiercely, forgetting every- 
thing in his anger, “perhaps vou will disclaim 
before this young lady the charge made by your 
employer that Pereo was instigated to Dr. West's 
murder by her mother ?” 

Again he had overshot the mark. The horror 
and indignation depicted in Guest's face was too 
plainly visible to Maruja as well as himself to 
permit a doubt that the idea was as new as the 
accusation. F ing her bewilderment at 
these revelations, her wounded pride, a torturing 
doubt suggested by Guest's want of confidence in 
her—indeed, everything but the out feelings 
of her lover, she flew to his side. Not a word,” 
she said, proudly, lifting her little hand before 
his darkening face. “Do wot insult me by re- 
plying to such an accusation in my presence. 
Captain Carroll,” she ‘continued, turning toward 


10 “Then let us go at once,” he said jona : 
4 
i ly seizing her. “We can reach then ved by th 
cafiada before assistance comes—before we ar 
discovered. Come!” 
1 
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into my mother’s house as an officer and a gen- 


tleman. When you return to it as such, and not 
as a man of business, you will be welcome. Until 
then, farewell.” 


as Carroll, with a cold salutation, stepped back 
and red in the darkness; and then she 
turned, and with tottering 1 a little cry, 
fell upon Guest’s breast. “Oh, Harry! Harry! 
why have you deceived me?” 

“I shought it for the best, darling,” he said, 
lifting her face to his. “You know now the 
prospect I spoke of—the hope that buoyed me 
up! I wanted to win you myself alone, without 
appealing to your sense of justice or even your 
sympathies! I did win you. God knows, if I 
had not, you would never have learned through 
me that a son of Dr. West had ever lived. But 
that was not enough. When I found that I could 
establish my right to my father’s Va 
wanted you to marry me before you knew it, so 
that it never could be said that you were influ- 
enced by anything but love for me. That was 
why I came to-day. That was why I press- 
ed to fly with me!” 

« He ceased. She was fumbling with the but- 
tons of his waistcoat. “ Harry,” she said, softly, 
did you think of the property when— when—you 
kissed me in the conservatory ?” 

| thought of nothing but you,” he ahewered, 


tenderly. 

Suddenly she started from his embrace. But 
Pereo !—Harry—tell me quick—no one nobody 
can think that this poor demented old man could 
—that Dr. West was—that—it’s all a trick —isn’t 
it? Harry—speak !” 

He was silent for a moment, and then said, 
gravely, “There were strange men at the fonda 
that night, and—iny father was supposed to car- 
ry money with him. My own life was attempted 
at the Mision the same evening for the sake of 
some paltry gold pieces that I had imprudently 
shown. I was saved solely by the interference 
of one man. That man was Pereo, your mayor- 
domo !” 

She seized his hand and raised it joyfully to 

her lips. “Thank you for those words! And 
you will come to him with me at once; and he will 
recognize you; and we will laugh at those lies; 
won't we, Harry?“ 
He did not reply. Perhaps he was listening to 
a confused sound of voices rapidly approaching 
the cottage. Together they stepped out into the 
gathering night. A number of figures were com- 
ing toward them, among them Faquita, who ran 
a little ahead to meet her mistress. 

“Oh, Dofia Maruja, he has escaped !” 

“Who? Not Pereo!” 

“Truly. And on his horse: It was saddled 
and bridled in the stable all day. One knew it 
not. He was walking like a cat, when suddenly 
he parted the peons around him, like grain before 
a mad bull—and behold! he was on the pinto’s 
back and away. And, alas! there is no horse 
that can keep up with the pinto. God grant he 
may not get in the way of the r-r-railroad! That, 
in his very madness, he will even despise.” 

“My own horse is in the thicket,” whispered 
Guest, hurriedly, in Maruja’s ear. “I have mea- 
sured him with the pinto before now. Give me 
your blessing, and I will bring him back if he be 
alive.“ 

She pressed his hand and said, “Go.” Before 
the astonished servants could identify the strange 
escort of their mistress, he was gone. 

It was already quite dark. To any but Guest, 
who had made the topography of La Mision Per- 
dida — — study, and who had known the 
habi circuit of the mayordomo in his efforts 
to avoid him, the search would have been hope- 
less. But rightly conjecturing that he would in 
his demented condition follow the force of habit, 
he spurred his horse along the high-road until he 
reached the lane leading to the grassy amphithe- 
atre already described, which was once his favor- 
ite resort. Since then it had participated in the 
terrible transformation already wrought in the 
valley by the railroad. A deep cutting through 
one of the grassy hills had been made for the 
line that now crossed the lower arc of the amphi- 
theatre. 


His conjecture was justified on entering it by 
the appearance of a shadowy horseman in full 
career round the circle, and be had no difficulty 
in reeoguizing Pereo. As there was no other 
exit than the one by which he came, the other 
being inaccessible by reason of the railroad track, 
he calmly watched him twice make the circuit of 
the. arena, ready to ride toward him when he 
showed symptoms of slackening his speed. Sud- 
denly he became aware of some strange exercise 
oh the part of the mysterious rider, and as he 


that he was throwing a lasso, A horrible thought 
that he was witnessing an insane rehearsal of the 
murder of his father across his mind. 


wretched man could not escape him now. 


pursuit; but the train was already emerging from 
the narrow passage, followed by the furious rider, 
who had wheeled abreast of the engine, and was, 
for a moment or two, madly keeping up with it. 
Guest shouted to him, but his voice was lost in 
the gear of the caravan. Something 
seemed to fly from Pereo's hand. The next mo- 
ment the train had passed; rider and horse, 
crushed and battered out of all life, were rolling 
in the ditch, while the murderer’s empty saddle 
dangled at the end of u lasso, caught on the 
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smoke-stack of one of the murdered man’s aven- 
ging improvements ! 
* * * 

The marriage of Maruja and the son of the late 
Dr. West was received in the valley of San An- 
tonio as one of the most admirably conceived and 
skillfully matured plans of that lamented genius. 
There were many who were ready to state that 
the Doctor had confided it to them years before ; 
and it was generally accepted that the widow Sal- 
tonstall had been simply made a trustee for the 
benefit of the prospective young couple. Only 
one person, perhaps, did not entirely accept these 
views; it was Mr. James Prince—otherwise known 
as Aladdin. In later years he is said to have 
stated authoritatively “that the only combination 
in business that was uncertain was man and wo- 
man.” 

THE END. 


A WARNING. 


Tuy met beside the sea-beat 
In dog-days apathetic : 


1 she a maid 10: 
y met, they loved, within a fog, 
The maiden and the pedagogue. 


She doted on the picturesque, 
And he on natural history, 

And while he mused above the shell 
Which made the clam a mystery, 
She sweetly chanted poetry i 

On summer by the dark blue sea. 


Or tinkling of her light guitar 
‘Upon the wavelets flowing, 
He in pursuit of jelly fish 
And her came lightly rowing. . 
The moon blinked softly through the fog 
Upon the maid and pedagogue. 
They wedded ere they went to town; 
But oh, the sad confusion ! 
They found in clearer atmosphere 
Their love it was delusion ; 
That dreams and natural history 
Would not by any means agree. 


And now they lift a warning voice, 
Fraught with intense emotion, 
To all the summer men and maids 
Who tarry by the ocean. 
“ Deceit,” they cry, “is in a fog,” 
The sad wife and the pedagogue. — 
Susan Hagtixy Swett. 


CEREAL FOODS. 
IL.—MILLING. 


How are the virtues of wheat unlocked ? 

First, by the miller; second, by the baker. In 
both processes more change and improvement 
have taken place within the last twenty years than 
during the whole previous hi of civilized 
man as a bread-eating animal. It is of these 
changes and improvements, especially under the 
first-named head, that I will speak. 

Does my reader suppose that mills and millers, 
in the old significance of these words, still exist ? 
They are not, indeed, quite extinct, and yet both 
in the Old World and the New the historic “ sound 
of the grinding is low.” Probably not more than 
one bushel of wheat in six is now ground between 
millstones ; a new invention has displaced them 
in the larger mills. Was Jeremiah’s prophecy 
meant, after all, for us, when he said, I will take 
from them the voice of gladness and the sound 
of the millstones”? For the greater part of the 
millstones are gone, and what has replaced them! 

Before answering this question let us glance 
at the growth and development of the beautiful 
willing processes now in use. 

A hundred years ago the miller cleaned his 
wheat in a rude machine “ consisting of a couple 
of wire cylinders, or screens, and an air blast,” 
and ground it between “a pair of millstones run- 
ning very lob that is, close together—in order 
that the greatest amount of flour might be pro- 
duced at one grinding. The resultant product 
was then sifted; the superfine flour was thus 
separated, and the tailings reground“ (Neftel). 
This process of “low milling,” though much 
improved in its details by foreign inventors, and 
by Oliver Evans in our own country, remained in 
use as late as the year 1870 in this country, its 
principle being the original one of getting as much 
flour as possible by one grinding. 

“High milling” is a modern though not a re- 
cent invention. Its pioneer was Ignaz Paur, an 
Austrian. The difference between high and low 
milling (as Professor Horsford tells us in his val- 
uable report on Vienna bread) is that “in high 
milling the wheat is reduced by a succession of 
crackings, or of slight and partial crushings, alter- 
nating with sifting and sorting the product, while 


in low milling the reduction is effected bya single 


crushing.” 


What are the advantages of these complica-. 


ted processes? Can it be possible, economically 
speaking, to submit each individual grain of our 
enormous wheat crop to repeated and delicate 
processes of cleaning, peeling, cracking, and com- 


minution, with many intervening siftings? Of: 


course we all know how many grains of wheat 
there were in the crop of 1879, but I will repeat 
the figures; it was 300 trillions—of course in 


very round numbers. 
We may be sure that there are great advan- 


in this elaborate milling, and that it follows 
a nd on the part of the consumer, whose de- 
mand is naturally for more varied products and 
for cheaper prices. One more thing he generally 


insists upon, which is not good for him; he de- 


mands the whifest possible bread, made of flour 
that has been rifled of much of its gluten, and is 


mainly starch. We aball ae why such bread is 1, 


not the best. . 


The process of high milling demands, first of 
all, that the wheat should be freed from foreign 
substances and thoroughly cleaned. The outer 
coats of bran, silex, hair, etc., come off readily 
enough by rubbing; this is done by passing the 
grain between brushes. But the brushes can not 
penetrate the crense of the wheat grain, which 
incluses a certain amount of quite inaccessible 
bluish dirt. How can this be removed? By 
ing the grain between corrugated chilled-iron roll- 
ers, which merely crack ft lengthwise along the 
crease, thus liberating the bluish or brownish 
matter which is locked up in the bottom of the 
crease. This removed, nothing is left but the 
nutritive grain. 

The subsequent processes of milling, as de- 
scribed by a German writer, are substantially as 
follows : 

If we press grains of wheat gently betwéen 
millstones which are at first one-twelfth of an 
inch apart, then one-quarter less, then one-half 
less, and so on, a successively finer and finer 
product is obtained. The first operation we will 
call clipping or pointing; by this a part of the 
shell or outside coat is removed, with the brush, 
and part of the germ. From these the hulled 
kernels are separated by passing them through a 
cylindrical sieve; then passing the hulled kernels 
between the stones brought nearer together, they 
yield (1) a cracked wheat, (2) groats or fragments 
with bran attached, (3) grits or smaller fragments, 
and (4) finer particles of flour. All of these are 
again separated by sifting, and the ts are re- 
ground; then another sifting, another grinding, 
and so on. The grits are treated in the same 
way, and thus the differentiation is carried out 
immensely farther than we can follow it, for it is 
like the branching of a family tree. The grain 
is submitted to six or more “ runs” or grindings, 
and the resulting products are very various; it 
would require a full- diagram or table to 
show them completely. The product which most 
attracts the consumer is an extremely fine and 
white flour, called “extract flour”; it is from this 
that the original Vienna bread is made. Farina 
is another part of the grits, finely purified. “ Mid- 
dlings” and “ pollards flour” are other products 
of these most complicated processes. 

High miling is thus the second chapter in this 
history ; and we now come to the third and latest, 
the passing away of the millstone. This is the re- 
sult of a Hungarian invention which substitutes 
rollers aud a crushing process for the millstone. 
The wheat being thoroughly freed from admix- 
tures, is split along the crease as just described ; 
this is called the “ first break,” and it must not 
be carried further than is sufficient to loosen the 
seam impurities and the germ, for this process 
disengages a certain amount of flour, which must 
necessarily be of low grade because mixed with 


‘these impurities. The “second break” rids the 
grain of all impurities; the sifting is repeated; 


and on the “third break,” with rollers still more 
finely set, we begin to get middlings.“ The 
scalping reel, or bolter, separates the finer flour 
from these; the bran and coarse middlings un- 

a “fourth break”; and in like manner a 
fifth and a sixth break follow, giving us the ex- 
tremely fine white flours that are preferred by 
most consumers. Four thus prepared is of more 
uniform quality than that which has come throagh 
the millstones, and it has suffered less from the 
heat produced by friction. But it is time to in- 
sist on the fact that these highly refined flours 
have lost much of their gluten. 

The roller process is now used in the enormous 
Western mills, the largest in the world. It has 
apparently come to stay in the case of all milling 
on a large scale; while in small places and in 
mountain villages the millstones will remain. 

The rollers have also displaced a curious pro- 
cess of conversion known as the “ cold-blast pro- 
cess.” This consisted in charging an immense 
air-gun, or cylinder, with several bushels at a 
time ofpwheat from which the outer inert coat- 
ings of bran and other impurities had been re- 
moved, and then firing the charge, by air-pressure, 
at a high velocity against a corrugated iron plate. 
This crushed the grain and produced an excellent 
whole-wheat flour, to which the name “ cold-blast 
flour” is still given, though the flour itself is now 
produced by the other processes, 

In another paper we will consider the virtues 
of the different breads that modern scientific 
milling has given us to choose among. 

Titus Munson Coax, M. D. 


STANLEY.* 


Henry M. Stanvey has not only surpassed all 
other African travellers in the extent of his jour- 
neys, but he is the one great African explorer 
whose discoveries have been of practical value 
both to Africa and the civilized world. 


Stanley is the only white traveller who has 


twice reached Lake Tanganyika and returned to 
Europe. He has circumnavigated both Tangan- 
yika and the Victoria Lake. He has reached 
the shore of the Muta Nzige, which he $ as 
a lake distinct from the Albert Lake, for the rea- 
son that it lies farther south than the limit given 
to the latter by Mason, who circumnavigated it 
with Gessi; but as Mason’s observations were 
made without an artificial horizon, on a lake sur- 
rounded with high hills, they are not to be trust- 
ed, and Sir Samuel Baker is probably right in 
believing that Stanley’s Muta Nzige is the south- 
ern part of the Albert Lake. Stanley has also 


down the Congo from Nyangwe, where Cameron 
turned aside from the great river, to the Atlantic 


* The Congo, and the Founding of its Free State. A 
of Work and Exploration. By Henry M. Stan- 

nex. With over one handred full-page and smaller 
Iustrations, two and several smaller ones. 
two Volumes. New York: Harper & 
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coast surpassed in length, danger, and geograph- 
ical importance both Speke and Grant’s march 
from Zanzibar to Gondokoro, and Cameron's 
march from Nyangwe to the sea. Neither fever, 
mutiny, famine, nor hordes of ‘hostile savages 


could turn back this indomitable man. African 


exploration has a long roll of heroes, but Stanley 
easily leads them all. | 
The discoveries of other African travellers have 
been of great interest to geographers, but of lit- 
tle benefit to the rest of the world. Barth proved 
by his famous journey that Caillé, the much doubt- 


_ed Frenchman, had really visited Timbuctoo ; Liv- 


ingstone gave to the map of Africa the Victoria 
Falls and the lake system of the Upper Congo; 
Burton and Speke found in Lake Tanganyika the 
mysterious inland sea of which vague rumers 
had so long piqued the curiosity of map-makers. 
Speke und Grant and Baker solved the problem 
of the source of the Nile; Schweinfurth found 
the pigmy nation and the fierce Nyam-Nyam can- 
nibals, from one of whose peculiar customs prob- 
ably originated the myth of a tribe of Africans 
with tails; and Cameron was the first man to 
cross the heart of the “ unexplored region” that 
once occupied so large a part of the map of Cen- 
tral Africa. But by all these discoveries com- 
merce gained nothing, and except so far as they 
opened the way for an occasional missionary, 
they brought no benefit to the Africans. 
discoveries of Speke and Baker did, indeed, lead 


to the annexation of the White Nile region to | 


Egypt, and to the temporary suppression of the 
slave trade of the Nile, but with the death of Gor- 
don the White Nile has become closed to civili- 
zation, and the poor negroes can not be said to 
have gained much by the Egyptian conquest. 

In Stanley’s new book, 7he Congo, and the 
Fouading of its Free State, the great explorer 
wins our admiration, not merely by his splendid 
courage and his magnificent geographical dis- 
coveries, but as the founder of what is destined 
to be a vast empire in the heart of Africa, built 
up, not by selfish and brutal conquest, but by 
commerce and the arts of peace. He has repaid 
the savages who had fought and harassed and 
starved him on his way acress the continent with 
the priceless gifts of drder and civilization. To 
his fame as an explorer he has added the nobler 
fame of a founder of an empire, and a redeemer 
of a continent sunk in barbarism. 

On his return to Europe after his first journey 
down the Congo, Stanley pointed out that the 
great river was nature’s highway to the interior 
of Equatorial Africa, and that it could without 
much, difficulty be opened to commerce. King 
Leopold of Belgium, who was already interested 
in African exploration, invited Stanley to Brus- 
sels, where he discussed the future of the Congo 
Basin with a number of Europeans of various 
nationalities, who shared the King’s enlightened 
views of the importance of turning Stanley's dis- 
coveries to practical account. It was decided to 
send an expedition to the Congo, under the com- 
mand of Stanley, for the purpose of planting 
trading stations on the river, and connecting them 
by means of roads around the cataracts and steam- 
ers on Che navigable parts of the river. The sub- 
scribers to the fund necessary for this purpose 
formed themselves into a society called the Co- 


mité d’Etudes du Haut Congo,” which somewhat 


later became the African International Associa- 
tion. 
On the 14th of August, 1879, Stanley reached 
the mouth of the Congo at the head of a well- 
equipped expedition. He had previously gone 
himself to Zanzibar, and enlisted and brought 
with him a force of Zanzibar negroes, including 


several of those who had accompanied him on 


his former journeys. The Comité had provided 
him with European officers—chiefly Belgians— 
and with five small steamboats. With this force, 
and with a number of Kroomen, he undertook 


his great work. 


Steaming up the river 110 miles to the foot of 
the Yellala cataracts, Stanley there founded his 
first station at Vivi. A road was made around 
the cataracts 50 miles long; over which the steam- 
ers were dragyed on carts by hand. From Isan- 
gila, the station at the upper end of this road, the 
river is navigable for 88 miles to Mayanga. From 
that point to Stanley Pool another road 85 miles 
long was made around the Livingstone cataracts, 
and steamers were again dragged overland. At 
Stanley Pool, Leopoldvilie, the most important 
station of the International Association, was built, 


and above Stanley Pool the river for a distance 


of 1068 miles was dotted with stations, com- 
munication between which was kept up by the 
steamers. In the prosecution of this great work 
Stanley had to contend with formidable natural 
obstacles in the way of road - building and the 
transportation by land of steamers and supplics, 
with the hostility of the natives and the incapa- 


city of many of his subordinates, and. with the 


deadly African fever. It was a work which re- 
quired dauntless courage, tireless energy, and in- 
finite patience and tact, and Stanley succeeded in 
accomplishing on the Congo, without fighting, far 
more than either Baker or Gordon accomplished 
on the Nile with the unlimited use of money and 
the rifles of Egyptian soldiers. 

There are now accessible by steamers nearly 
6000 miles of uninterrupted navigable water in 
the densely populated basin of the Congo. From 
2900 miles of sea-coast of West Africa there was 
exported to Europe, in 1884, about $85,000,000 
worth: of African products. The Congo Basin is 
far richer than the west coast, and the 43,000,000 
of natives that are estimated to inhabit it are 
eager to trade. Stanley estimates that fully 
£250,000,900 worth of produce will be exported 
from the Congo Basin within a year after it is 
rendered easily accessible. 


oue, of 52 miles in length, around the Vellala 
Cataract, and the other, of 95 miles in length, 
around the Livingstone Cataracts; or else of one 
continuous line of railway, 235 miles long, direct 
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To this end Stanley 
urges the construction of two short railway lines; 


we 
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swept by on the nearer side of the circie he saw 
A far-off whistle from the distant woods re- 5 
called him to his calmer senses at the same mo- 1 
ment that it seemed also to check the evolutions — * 
ol the furious rider. Guest felt confident that the 1 
approaching train, whose appearance would ' 
undoubtedly frighten Pereo toward the entrance f 1 
of the little valley guarded by bim. The hill-side 1 
was already alive with the clattering echoes of the 
on-coming monster, when, to his horror, he saw a 
the madman advancing rapidly toward the cut- | f 
He put spurs to his horse, and started in * 
| iscov a new lake —the Alexandra —belong- 
ing to the Nile Basin, and Lake Leopold II., be- 1634 
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CARAVAN GROUP. 


from Vivi to Stanley Pool. The 
latter project would, if carried out, 
cost $4,900,000, but it would return 
an immediate profit; $250,000 
annually are now paid for porter- 
age around the cataracts between 
the coast and Stanley Pool. This 
alone would pay a handsome div- 
idend to the railway, but it would 
be but a small part of its con- 
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stantly increasing revenue. That 
the railway will be built there can 
be no doubt, but even without it 
the development of the Congo re- 
gion will go steadily forward. 
Europe lias not been slow to per- 
ceive the importance of the open- 
ing ofthe Congo. It was seen that 
Stanley had founded an empire, and 
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that this empire must not be made the 
rey of conflicting European national- 
ties. The result of the Berlin Confer- 
ence has been the creation and political 
recognition of the Congo Free State, 
with its own government and its own 
flag; and the United States was one of 
the first to recognize the new state as 
one of the family of nations. 
The future of the Congo state is the 


A NATIVE OF IBOKO. 


future of Africa. The various coast 


colonies and petty states that Euro- 
ns have founded in Africa have 

d no appreciable influence upon the 
vast stretch of country south of the 
Sahara and hack of the coast range. 
The Congo Free State is the first con- 
quest that civilization has won in the 
heart of Africa, and it seems destined 
to work the redemption of the Dark 


Continent. The world can never for- 
get that the Congo Free State is the 


work of Henry M. Stanley. 
W. L. Atpen. 
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PAUL CREW’S STORY. 


Br ALICE COMYNS CARR, 
or “La to., sro. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue night is dark. 

There should be a moon, but the clouds have 
shrouded 
u the plain of the wide salt- mars 
— nan eye could scarcely tell the miry 
track of the road from the brown waste of wea- 
ther-beaten, spray-sodden marsh-land that lies— 
a mournful stretch of watery level—from the foot 
of the town upon the hill away and away to where 
the gray beach makes a paltry rampart against 
the wash of the waves what time the tides crawl 
high and suck far into the land that was once 
their right. 

So dark is it that the white stones placed at in- 
tervals along the road to show wayfarers the path 
scarcely tell as more than dim specks a foot ahead 
through the white blinding mist that rises in 
thick masses and sheets from off the flooded 
meadows. 

To those who miss the road, the crossing of the 
marsh this winter's night is no easy matter. The 
dikes that intersect it are many and deep, the 
planks across them few and narrow, and the slush 
of the sodden turf is such that the chances are, 
no one but the most experienced of the shepherds 
whose home is on the “level” would know the 
difference between land and stream, for the mist 
is treacherous, and the wind off the sea blows 
cold and dank, chilling the very senses with its 
bitter sea-brine. But in spite of it all, in spite 
of the deathly dark, and the deathly cold, and the 
deathly solitude, there stands a woman upon it 
this night—alone upon the lonely land. 

She has crossed the marsh—she knows it well ; 
she has lived upon it all her life—and she is of 
those who are not afraid; she has crossed the 
whole length of it, and stands now upon the rude 
shore, where the wild fierce waves break roaring 
and foaming upon the beach, flinging the shingle 
into her face and covering her with spray as they 
dash themselves against the stone wall of the 
stout old tower, and shoot the arrows of their 
glistening foam off its stalwart sides even to its 
very summit. 

She stands and gazes upon the cruel sea— 
gazes upon it as though it were an old friend. 
To her the roar of the waves might be as sweet 
music, the sighing of the wind across the fens as 
some well-remembered tones of a far-off love, for 
her face—as the struggling ray of the wet and 
pallid moon faintly shadows it forth for a mo- 
ment—her face is the face of joy. Yes—wan 
and haggard as it is, with eyes so large and bright 
and deep that they are like beacons in the night, 
and features so sharpened by some great and hid- 
den woe as to be like ghosts of a former perfec- 
tion, still it is the face of joy. A smile, a tender 
and loving smile, wreathes itself about the pas- 
sionate lips ; and beneath the strange and terrible 
brightness that is in them the eyes seem almost 
to tell of peace—of a peace hardly bought, but in 
sight at last—of a peave beyond and in spite of 
the great restless, pitiless billows, where surely 


no peace is. 


What is it that this fair, wan woman, standing 
as a spirit of the marsh upon the strand that it 
has wrenched from the ocean's grasp—what is 
it that she has to say to the sea to-night? A great 
deal it must be, for she stands there a long time, 


beneath the drenching rain and before the blind- 


ing mist that lies on the level behind her, looking 
out across the surging, weary waste of sad water, 
and listening to the voice of the wind and the 
storm. What is it that she bears there? 

“Hush! not yet! not yet! The time is not 
come,” the waves seem to say, and rush back to 
the ocean's bosom, sucking shingle and sea-weed 
with them, while the helpless, hopeless woman is 
left there alone on the beach. Not yet? Not 
enough anguish, enough suffering, enough pa- 

tience yet? And still the waves repeat monoto- 
nously their merciless refrain, Hush! hush! 
when there is no hush possible. 

For their crests tower to the lowering sky, and 
the noise of their great strength spreads far into 
the night, and there is no peace and no silence 
but the silence of despair in the face of their ter- 
rible and inexorable might. 

The woman seems to feel it at last; the hope- 
lessness of human insignificance before this 
speechless immensity. She throws her head 
back with a sudden impetuous movement, and 
stretches out her arms toward the night. The 
shawl that had been wrapped about her head falls 
back, a great coil of heavy hair rolls slowly down 
upon the long and slender throat, the strange, 


brilliant eyes glow with a terrible brightness. 


Her lips move, all the sweet has turned to bitter 
within her, to a bitter as stinging as the salt sea- 
brine that has washed her face over with its 
spray. She wrings her hands pitifully, and flings 
them over her head, and there breaks from her 
heaving bosom the deep and terrible moan of a 
- baffled creature at bay. 

It mingles sadly with the sighing of the wind, 
but the sea still sounds above everything, and 
leaves no room for a human cry. 


knows the voice of the eruel, faithful friend at 
whose side she has lived away all the years of 
her life. She knows that he will not always play 
her false; that though he bids her wait still, the 


in the white mists that hover over the flatness of 
land stretching for miles along the level of the 
sea-shore. 


CHAPTER II. 
Bur the marsh-land is not always wont to be so 


weary a waste of watery monotony. The sun 
it in the warm months when the 


rushes and the great teasels that are its i 
production, blue with the bean and turnip fields, 
golden with the uncut corn. The salt sea-breezes 
and the strong August suns bleach its placid 
stretches to a pale amber-color, beyond which 
golden line of the distant beach tells clear 
nst the blue sea far away. The scene is a 
scene of peace then. Cattle stud the meadows 
ly 


over, browsing lazily upon the short turf ; sheep 
and cows | — and wild-looking young bul- 


locks too, in the lonelier fields of the marsh. 
From the town on the hill the eye can range over 


dikes and cleft by long white roads leading to 
other towns that climbed the hills with red-roofed 


er marshes to the sea strand, where the martello 
towers stand sentinels at regular distances, and 
away and away on either side, in billows of turf 
and marsh-land, where here and there great gray 
cliffs lie strangely cast, with stunted, wind-swept 
trees upon their crest, remembering the days 
when the sea lapped about their base and dashed 
its salt spray up against their level sides. 

And hereabouts the reeds grows thicker and 


teasels grow to man’s height, and 
thick enough to harbor whole broods of wild- 
ducks and lapwings in their rustling masses. 
But there—where the water of the dike meets 
the overflow of the waves that at high tides 
and stormy seasons wash over the embankment 
which their own strength bas raised against 
themselves—there no green marsh plants grow 
upon the border of the water. Swelled by the 
leavings of the ocean, it has borrowed somethin 
of the sea’s character; it has grown into a can 
wide enough for boats to float on, but it is sad with 


a tender monotony bred of the sea’s immediate. 


presence, and the flowers that adorn its sides are 
the gray-leaved plants that thrive only in the arid 
sandy soil and beneath the salt spray, The caual 
flows for half a mile or so, sunk between high 
sand banks, and spanned here and there by a 
slender bridge of planks, thrown roughly across 
to help dwellers on the land side to the sea- 
shore; then it stops in a deep cove where the 
land that has swelled up gradually from the 
marsh behind grows into a great overhanging 
cliff, sweeping down to the water's edge—the 
first of a long line of white ramparts that girdle 
the ocean from hence as far as the eye can reach. 
The cliffs, once more uprearing themselves against 
the waves, have set a limit to all the sweet, mourn- 
ful stretch of marsh-land that for miles has lain 
calmly coufting the sea and its strength: The 
soft treacherous sand, the shelving banks that 


held the dike in their uncertain grasp, have all 


been swallowed up in a rocky beach covered by 
the high tide, and where none but the sure and 
fearless foot that could scale the rope-ladder, 
hung up the great oliff's face, would dare skirt 
the base of the crags when the water is up. 
Behind those soft ridges that lie between the 
marsh and the sea, where the land dike first 
merges into the salt-water canal, almost within 
shadow of the cliff’s end—there, in the dip of the 
shore, white and clean an@ solitary, alone with 
the sound of the sea, and the scent of the faint 
sea flowers, and the sigh of the wind across the 
flata, and the roar of the waves when they dash 
against the cliff beyond—stand the cottages of 
the coast-guards set to watch the safety of the 
They lie low in a line behind the shelving bank, 
with fronts set to the land, where a steep hill 
rises to the little hamlet above, and with trim 
but barren little gardens beside them, and neat- 
ly paved thresholds testifying to the order with- 
in. There are five or six of them, but they are 
not all inhabited. There has been a reduction in 
the staff of late, and it is all the lonelier for 
those who are left. For though the village lies 
but a mile or so away, and the at the “ Three 
Ravens” is good, it is not often that a superior 
officer will allow his mates to step up yonder 
for a change. | 
But the chief in the year of which I write was 
a new chief, and though he was as true and gal- 
lant a fellow as ever steppéd, he was young him- 
self, and loved.a bit of talk and company now and 
then, and was the more lenient to those who loved 


why Paul Crew was so fond of stepping up t 
the village. It was rumored that a young girl 
up at Firth—a girl scarcely fledged to womanhood 
yet—had entrapped the heart of the brave sailor, 
and marked it for her own. . 

Some said that she was not the best wife that 
a man 80 devoted and good as Crew could have 
chosen—that, child as she was, her heart was not 
quite free. 

But others, again, laughed at the notion that 
Phabe Mallett could have thought seriously of 
anvthing—she who was as careless of 


the summertime. It was a frolic, they said, 


‘too heavy for her to carry. 
naed to much consideration 
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and if the lad had stolen a kiss beneaih the 


summer moo, what of that? It was but what 
boys will do, and the maid was but a child, and 
be had left Rockhead this six months past, and 
was away across the seas, and would never be 
heard of again. Widow Mallett had questioned 
— — 
round come to her ears, but Phoebe had only 
laughed her merriest laugh at the notion of there 
being nin ag between Jack Foster and her, 

to be sure, he had left without a sign or a word 
farewell, and had been gone sinee last autumn, 
and all through the long lonely winter months 
the smile had never faded on Phobe's face nor 
the jest apon her lips; so how could there have 
been love in her heart ? 

The widow thought no more of the matter. 
She had many ‘mouths to feed and many wants 
to supply; and she was not going to trouble her 
head about such nongensé. And it did not occur 
to her that even though the child-heart knew no- 
thing yet of love, the sting of wounded pride 
might have been planted in the wakening wo- 
man’s breaat, to bring forth bitter fruits of sor- 
row beneath the merry smile and the glance of 
the sparkling eye. 

The girl was wont to hide her thoughts. She 
was no hot-house plant, nurtured and watched 
and tended. Ever since her father had died, 
when she was a little thing, she had brought her- 
self up pretty much as she could, the eldest of 
five others, and had worked when she had had to 
work, and had played when she had got a chance. 
And now she was strong and brave as a girl is 
strong, bred under the strong salt breezes of the 
sea-shore. 

Whatever the thought was that she had had 
about Jack Foster, she hid it well. The matter 
soon dropped out of mind, for, in truth, Phabe 
was but a ghild. Such a child that, when Paul 
Crew to come up so often to the village 
and to loiter about the door of the inn when the 
widow’s pretty daughter went by om her errands, 
nobody for a moment suspected the real cause of 
his coming, nor thought that even such bonnie 
beauty as that could be capable of ensnaring such 
a very lofty heart in village eyes as that of the 
new chief at the coast station. 


—- 


CHAPTER III. 


A not August evenihg was drawing to its close. 
The sun had dropped down to the edge of the 
sky, and its red after-glow lay golden and mellow 
behind the dark trees on the crest of the hill 
above the marsh. Little light mists were begin- 
ning to rise faintly before the sea—not as they 
rise in the winter, thick and heavy and dank, 
but mere delicate vapors, scarcely present to the 
sense, excepting by the slight chill of their soft 
touch. 


Phoebe Maljett was quite unconscious that the 
sun had gone down, or that the air had grown 
any cooler than before. ve that no shawl 
wrapped her head and shoulders around, she 
wore the same dress that she always wore, 
summer and winter alike—a straight dress 
made of some soft dark stuff, that left her 
lithe young body free to move, as she was mov- 
ing now, with a long swinging gait, climbing and 
vaulting the stiles and the tall gates without a 
thought. She had been to the town yonder to 
make purchases, and was walking home by the 
dikes, happy and proud in the possession of a 
good length of cheap material sufficient for a 
smart new gown. 

Coming by this road she was obliged to pass 
the coast-guard, and to climb the hill to the vil- 
lage opposite to it. 

As she jumped the last gate she saw that Paul 
Crew was standing at the threshold of his home 
smoking his evening pipe. She stopped and 
looked, shading her eves with her hand from the 
last slanting rays of the setting sun. Something 
told her that there was to be meaning beyond 
the common in this meeting to-night. She be- 
gan to think whether there was any way of get- 
ting home Without passing the station, but she 
remembered that there was none without cross- 
ing the dike; and though Phoebe was a brave 
jumper, she was not sure of so wide a leap wich- 
out fear of a ducking—and a ducking in black 
murky water—gnd that would never do with folks 
looking on. 
So she came on slowly, dropping the parcel to 
her side and bending her eyes on the ground, 

she knew very well that Paul Crew had 
left the cottage at her approach, and was walk- 
ing toward her across the meadow. 

When be was within a few steps of her she 
lifted her great brown eves — Phobe had the 
largest and the |brownest and the deepest eyes in 
all the county, some folks said—she lifted them 
with a half-frightened gaze as of one in awe- 
struck surprise, and looked straight into his face. 

The steadfast simple look seemed almost to 
awe the man too. He said not a word. But he 
knocked the ashes from his pipe quite deliber- 
ately, and only any one quite close to him could 
have seen that his hand trembled as he did so. 


most determined fellow in the world, though they 
were used to say he could always get his way by 
sheer go and light-heartedness. But to- 
night there was no doubt about it that his hand 
trembled as he teok the parcel from the young 
girl's hold, and that his voice trembled ton as he 


spoke. 
Pheehe laughed as he said the 
and 


“Pm no chit,” said she, with a little toss of 
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her head. “I’ve brought heavier things over 
from town than that.“ 

No, indeed, you’re no chit,” said Paul, wich 
a curious sort of pride, as he looked at her tall, 
straight, strong young figure, her well.shaped lit. 
tle head crowned with its nut-brown coil of hair, 
and so proudly poised upon the upright, slender 
throat, no one could say you were a vhit, 

I suppose many might say you are but a child,” 
added he, half - regretfully. 

“ Ay, so they do,” assented Phobe, a thought 
disdainfully, and turning away her head; but [ 
can tell them I’m no such child as they fancy.” 

“No; I dare say you're wiser than your years. 
How old are you, if I might ask ?” : 

“Why, I'm seventeen come Lady-day,” said 
Phosbe, half-apologetically, and uo one can say 
that thai isn’t grown up! 

“No,” agreed Paul, a little doubtfully. “But 
Lady-day is a good way off yet!“ 

He — — began walking slowly back 
again tow cottages, carrying the parcel in 
his hand. 

Phoebe followed demurely, and for a few mo- 
ments there was silence, for Paul was thinking 
how he should say his say to this child, who 
could know nothing of love. But when they got 
quite close to the dwellings of the sailors, the 
girl, mindful of decorum, came up to her com- 
panion and stretched out her hand for the parcel. 

“Thank you, Mr. Crew,” said she, half-timidly. 
“T’ll take it now, for I must be hastening home, 
and my way lies here up the short-cut.” 


m coming up,” answered man, I've 
a message up yonder, You'll let me carry it for 
you to the top?” 


“Oh, of course, if you like,” smiled the girl; 
but it isn’t heavy, really.“ 

„No, it isn’t heavy,” assented he, weighing it 
critically in his hands, “ What's in it?“ 

Phosbe blushed. 


He positively took it for granted it was a 
dress. Then he could not think it so very unrea- 
sonable of her to want new clothes before the old 
ones were quite in rags. The mother thought it 
horribly unreasonable. , 

“I’ve earned it myself,” said Phoebe, with a 
half pout, “and Jim had new breeches the other 
day, and so had Kate a new flannel petticoat. It 
was my turn. Aad I earned it all spudding 
thistles.“ 

“Earned it, did you?” said the young man, 
admiringly. “You're a thrifty girl. But you 
shouldn't be set to spudding thistles. It's too 
hard work for such a young thing as you. And 
it’s ill pay besides.” 

Phoebe latghed. 

“Folk must get paid as they can,” said she. 
“Little’s better than nothing. And as for the 
work—” She laughed again. 

Phoebe had the prettiest soft silvery laugh in 
the world. Indeed, for all her tall, comely figure, 
and her finely set little chin, and her deep dark 
oyes that seemed to hold the capacity of so much 
fire, she was only a soft lovable child; but very 
fascinating in her shyly defiant ways of budding 
girlhood. | 

Paul Crew must have been quite sure that she 
was very fascinating, for he looked at her till she 
stopped short in her low laugh and blushed be- 
neath his gaze. 

“Work doesn’t seem to have stopped your 
growth, anyhow,” said he, still looking at her, 

There was a pause. Phoebe found nothing to 
say, and only edged away a little as Paul seemed 
to come closer to her in his walk. 

They climbed the hill silently; the steep lane 
went up between hawthorn and maple hedges 
till it skirted the hill at last and reached a knoll 
at the top where pines grew in a row and set 
their straight red stems, with bows bent and bro- 
ken by the storm-wind, up against the gold-flush- 
ed sky. 

They had left the sea behind as they climbed, 
but now as they reached the crest of the cliffsand 
turned to look back again, the fresh, salt 
smote upon their faces, tempered by the lull of 
evening. For over the white cliff and the yellow 
down, and beyond the strip of marsh and beach 
below, the sea lapped over the little rocks 
at the ebb of its tide, and lay limpid in the calm 
of a summer twilight. The breeze that played 


‘gently over it did but just fleck its clear surface 


with shades and streaks of color. The sun had 
set long since, and the after-glow was fading fast. 
Only a long line of quickly dimming goldred 
light, darting into streaks close about the place 
where the sun had been. brought a memory of the 
glories that had existed. At the top of the hill 
stood a great windmill, whose gaunt black arms 
detached themselves against the still luminous 
sky, and from the mill a path across the mea- 


Paul 


drawn the fragrance of every sweet thing to the 
surface, and the pleasant perfume s ever 
them tenderly in the deepening twilight. 
Beneath them the widening valleys and the 
— downs opened out freely away from the 
beside the 


ia 
|| 
| | = 
2 
g days are long, and then the plain is mellow with 
a hundred divers tints—green with pasture-land 
and tufts of spare trees and tall reeds that stand 
| thick in the dikes, brown with the flowering 
1 a vast expanse of this calm, sweet, lonely land; 
: across stretches of flat fields, intersected with 
| houses, and send their shipping down to the sea 
: upon the bosom of muddy streams dependent 
on wind and tide ; over more flat fields and brown- 
taller and browner than ever on the marsh, Of course he would think her very vain to 
and on the banks and in the depths of the broad- care for a new gown. 
est of the dikes, that cleaves the level land in suppose it's a dress for yourself, eh?“ 
; two for miles with its long straight line, the bul- 
— m— 
1 
— 
] 
— 
| 
9 
is 
| 
dows led straight into the little village. 
: stopped before he opened the gate at the top of 
| the meadow for Phebe to pass through, and 
t shifted the parcel over to his left hand. 
} The scent of the pines that grew close to them 
| lingered yet in the warm air where the sun had 
. it too. For a wonder, the new coast-guard was Then he came up close to her. “Have vou been 
not a married man—at least he was not when first to town, Phosbe, child?” said he. Why, that 
he came to the station. Very soon afterhecame parpel is too big for you to carry all this way.” 
it began to be rumored that there was a reason Paul was a big broad-chested fellow—a typical 
sailor—with curling hair, and honest face, and 
} No room? kindly bine eye; but be was no milksop for all 
: And yet the cry takes wing nevertheless, and his kind nature. His comrades knew him forthe over the plain, quiet cattle wandered silently. 
the woman knows the voice that answers. Yes, Pheebe put out her hand te open the gate, but 
1 though ber sense is dead to all human tones, she Paul laid his upon it and stopped her. 
| “Don’t go fora minute,” said he. | 
“Mother will be cross, answered the girl. 
It's eupper-time.” 
| — for in make it 
time is near when he will do her good and per- 
fost service. herbe said no more. She felt again that 
But the moan rings out piteously to the night, strange conviction that what was coming was to 
/ nevertheless, as the woman tums back again to and.as mad with spirits and fom as a cricket in he something very serious for her, and che was 
| the rural, and is lost in the black darkness nd —᷑ ũ frightened, yet she did not dare resist the spel 
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“Phebe,” said Paul, presently, would you 
like to be able to have new sometimes 
without having to work so hard for them ?” 
11 don’t know,” answered the girl. Maybe 
I should.” 

„Well, so you could if you liked,” said Paul, 
with a-little nervous laugh. But almost as soon 
as he had said the words his manner changed. 
His face grew ‘serious, quite serious and very 
tender, and he took the hand upon which he had 
laid his own fondly within his. But there, that's 
not the way I meant to say it,” murmured he. 
“It’s not treating you as I feel toward you to 
talk as if I fancied you cared much for new 
gowns one way or the other. I think very differ- 
ently of you to that. Only you’re such a child 
in years, it seems almost wrong to speak. But I 
don’t feel to you as I would to a child, Phebe. 
I think you're a woman in spite of your years. 
I know I’m older than you. Why, Pm going on 


‘for ten years older than you; but all the same 


I'm not very old either, and I love you very much. 
I've loved you ever since I saw you first, and I 
said to myself then, God willing, Phoebe Mallett 
shali be my wife.” 

“Ob, Mr. Crew !” said Phebe, faintly, trying to 
draw away her hand. | 
Ah, don't be frightened,” answered he, drop- 
ping the awkward parcel in his distress, and 
putting his other hand over the one in which he 
held hers, “Don’t go away, I didn’t mean to 


‘have spoken this long while; but, somehow, I 


eouldn't help it to-night. But don’t be frightened ; 
I won’t want any answer from you. It would be 
a shame to ask a girl to make up her mind be- 
fore she had seen any one to choose from. You 
shall just go on growing a bit older and a 
bit wiser first, and fo all about me. Only, 
when you do think at all, you must say to your- 
self, Paul Crew loves me dearly, and whenever 
the day comes for me to think of wedding, it’s 
him I'll give an answer to first.“ 

Oh, Mr. Crew!” repeated Phoebe. ' 

Win you promise me that?” urged he. As 

are but a child yet, I know you can’t have 

ved any one else, so I don’t mind asking you to 
promise it.” 

Phoebe was silent. She turned away her face 
from him, looking out to the twilight sky, and 
with her free hand began to play with the brooch 
at her throat. It did not seem to occur to her to 
draw away her left hand from the gentle grasp 
in which Paul held it. 

'n wait patiently if you only promise me to 
do that,” continued he, folding the hand ever so 
little tighter. “I'll wait as long as a year, if you 
like.” 

She drew her hand away then, and let both fall 
in front of her. But still she did not speak. She 
seemed to be considering. 

“ Ah, well, I won't tease you,“ said Paul at last, 
with a little sigh. “I'll wait till you've a mind 
to think of such things at all. Never mind.“ 

He picked up the foolish parcel that had led 
to his declaration, and opened the gate for her to 


But now Pheebe did not move. She only drew 
herself up a little as if with a decision. 

“ Why should I-have no mind to think of such 
things ?” said she at last, half-shyly, half-defiant- 
ly. “Ought I not to?” Maes, 

Paul looked at her. He was too much sur- 
prised to speak. 

“If I ought not to, why did you ask me?” She 
did not say it roughly or boldly, but quite simply, 
as a child might have suid it, and witli a puzzled, 
even a hart tone in her soft voice. 1 

Paul even fancied that he heard it tremble. 
He came close to her.in a moment. | 

Perhaps I oughtn’t to have spoken,” faltered 
he. “ Perhaps it wasn’t fair!” | 

“It isn't fair to treat me like a child,” she 
pouted. I'm not such a child as that. That's 
what —what everybody says only a child.“ They 
think.I can do woman’s work, thoagh, aud they 
shall see I can.” 

won't call you a child if you don’t like it, 
dear,“ answered Paul. But”—and he came 
up to her and put his hand lightly on her arm— 
do you mean to say that you would like to make 
up your mind now?” — 

I don’t see any need for that,“ said the girl, 
drawing back again. “‘Only I don’t like to be 
treated like a child.” 

Faul sighed. “ Ah, I don't feel toward you as 
if you were a child,“ he said, gently. I told 
you that I did not. But perhaps it's about as 


much like a woman toa, not to like making up 


i 


her mind. Anyhow, we! had best let it be as I 


said at first. I'll wait a ‘year, and then you shall 
- 


see.” 
He opened the gate again that had swung to, 
and this time Phoebe passed through. The slant- 
ing cone-shaped roofs of the hop-kilns before 
them made the entrance to the village. 

They belonged to Farmer Wills, the richest 
land-owner in the place, and it was young Wills 
who came down tlie road now at the foot of the 
meadow, and nodded a greeting to Phoebe, 


He had been one of those who had been wont 


th rally Jack Foster the: most merrily upon his 
affection for the widow's pretty little daughter, 
and Phebe knew it, and Phoebe was glad that he 
should see her now walking beside Mr. Paul Crew, 
the chief at the coast-guard. : 

Tou see, mother mightn’t like me to settle 
just like that,” she said, half-apologetically. - 


be friends just as before at And when 
I think it’s time, I' ask you in. May 1?” 
Paul dropped his voice as he said the last words. 


All through his speech with her the voice that 
the sailors were wont to hear strong and burly | 


across the marsh and the beach bad been tuned 


to a very soft pitch in comparison, but with these 
words it dropped almost to a whisper. Phoebe 
liked him for it. 

She liked to note that his big voice was soft 


by the hundred and tifty elubs. 
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and low and tremulous when he spoke to her. 
Yes, child as she was, she was proud of it—proud 
to have the best man in the neighborhood at her 
feet; but, to do her justice, proud, too, to know 
what a true, noble, simple heart beat here beside 
her, and beat for her. 

She was not so much of a child but that she 
could pretty well guess what a downright 
fellow was this man who strode beside her, and 
looked at her so tenderly. ö 

She stole a glance at him when he was not 
looking, as she walked along the road to the cot- 
tage. He was very handsome. A girl might 
well be proud to have such a man for a lover. 
All the village respected him. Parson had said 
only the other day to the mother what a fine fel- 
low he was, and how lucky any girl would be 
who got him for a husband. And mother had 
said that Mr. Crew would never marry a village 
maid. Yet now he wanted to marry her. And 
wanted it so much that his voice trembled when 
he asked it. It was very sweet to be loved like 
that by such a man, and surely it was ungrateful 
to make him suffer... ** 

As she thought of it, what had only been girl- 
ish vanity and pride a minute ago changed of a 
sudden into tender ness. : 

She turned and looked With her frank young 
eyes straight into his face, and slipped her warm 
young ‘hand into his with a quick movement of 

Paul stopped in his walk, and his heart began 
to beat wildly. There had been 
since his last words that he had t Phoebe 
was not going to answer them at all, and he had 
resigned himself to saying no more. But now 
she woe beat. 

I think I ought to tell you what to expect 
now, Mr. Crew,” she said. “It isn’t fair to make 
you wait, because you miglit be unhappy, mightn’t 
? Well, then, I'm nearly sure that I d 
ke to marry you some day.“ a 
Paul's heart gave a great leap within his bo- 
som. In all faith his divinity was a strange 
creature. If he had not been so terribly in ear- 
nest he might have smiled. But he could not 
smile; he could not even speak. 

J think it’s very good of you to want to mar- 
ry a poor girl like me,” continued Phebe. “I 
never thought any one would want to marry me 
for a long time. But I'm very old for my age, 
they say. I've had to work so hard. And I dare 
say in a little time I shall make you a good wife. 
I'll try to.” 

Paul bad found his voice now. 

“ God bless you!“ he said, earnestly. ‘* don't 
fear.” And as he spoke, he put his arm around 
her and drew her toward him, and Phebe did not 
resist. 

She still left her hand confidingly in his, and 


such a long pause | cessary 


though she turned ber face from him a little just. 


at first, she did not struggle he took the 
slender chin in his great kissed her 
fondly on the lips many, many times. 


When Phoebe Mallett walked into the poor 
little shop where her mother sold the village gro- 
ceries, her pretty face was radiant with innocent 
pride, and her bright eyes shone with happiness. 

The cottage seemed smaller and homelier than 
ever as she looked around, and life outside larger 
and more tempting. And she was glad that life 
had beckoned to her so gayly and so soon; and 
she was glad that cares could never wear lines in 


her face as they had worn them ever since she 


could remember in the face of the mother who 
had once been as beautiful as she was. 

Yes, she was glad. 

It had been difficylt at first. The choice had 
come to her early. But the choice had come to 
her, the choice between happiness and care, and 
she was glad that she had chosen happiness. 

Did Phosbe dream that night? Did the wings 
of any unknown Fate stir above her quiet bed ? 
Did any cruel phantom face smile at the courage 
in that eager eye, in that freah young face and 
strong young body and tender, fiery soul ?—smile 
at the courage of living and loving; smile at the 
trust in fate? 

Oh, if any voice whispered into that sleeping 
ear, may it have been a kindly voice, promising 
that those bright eyes, which looked so confident- 
ly now into the deepest destiny of life, should al- 
ways be able to penetrate the mists of trouble, 
and see clearly to the distant shores of peace be- 
yond ! 


[TO un CONTINUED.) 


LAWN TENNIS IN PROSPECT 
PARK, BROOKLYN 
Harpty any person living outside the city of 
Brooklyn, and only a small number of those liv- 
ing in that city, have any conception of what en- 


thusiasm is evinced by the lawn tennis players who 


frequent Prospect Park, and the splendid accom- 
modations thatare provided for them by the Park 


authorities. The popularity of the game is some- 


thing wonderful. Five years “go with the ex- 
ception of a few clubs, like the Young America 
of Philadelphia, the Longwood of Boston, the St. 

’s of New York, the Staten Island of Stat- 
en Island, the Far and Near of Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson, and the Orange Lawn Tennis Club of 
Orange, New Jersey, there was very little play go- 
ing on. Now Brooklyn alone has upward of one 
hundred and fifty regularly organized lawn ten- 
nis clubs, each club with a membership ranging 
from eight to twenty-four members, with a presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer; and they all play 


in Park: 
T. the Chief Engineer and 


Superintendent of the Park, has been obliged this 
year, by the demands made on him for grounds 
to play the game on, to take in part of the croquet 
ground, in addition to the space used last year 
when an arena of twenty-five acres was occupied 


The ground laid out for lawn tennis is called 
the “ Long Meadow,” situated close to the main 
entrance at Flatbush Avenue. It is slightly un- 

dulating in character, preventing the whole of 
the dighty acres, which is its area, from being 
used for courts. 

The Park Commissioners have devoted a large 
sum from their maintenance fund for the purpose 
of providing every comfort for the players. The 
upper floor of the picnic shelter, which is close 
to the grounds, is reserved exclusively for the use 
of ladies, while down-stairs are perfectly appoiut- 
ed wash-rooms, with lockers ranged all around, 
and as good dressing facilities as is possible. In 
the Lrrcua¥ixi.p mansion, the official building, is 
also a room with lockers in it. This is principally 
used as a store-room for nets and the parapherna- 
lia of the game. This year, in order to provide 
greater accommodations, the Carrousel has been 
moved nearer the ground, and a piazza built all 
around it for the spectators to lounge on, with 
additional conveniences for the safe-keeping of 
goods. This has been made necessary by the in- 

_ creased number of applications for courts, which 
up to the present time aggregate m+ re thau one 

hundred and fifty. The players are inder no ex- 
pense except for the implements of the game, as 
the Park Commission has three men constantly at 
work marking out courts and attending to the 
wants of the people on the ground, besides having 
an additional force to keep the turf rolled and cut. 

To give some idea of the amount of work ne- 

to keep the ground properly marked, it 

may be here stated that thirty-eight barrels of 
whiting were used last year for that purpose, as 
the lines have to be gone over about twice a week, 
and also after every rain-storm. 
The only expense the clubs playing there are 


put to is buying their nets; rackets, and balls, and 


‘furnishing a small pennant with the name of 
their organization inscribed on it, which has to be 
placed.near the court they are playing on, after 
they have obtained their permit to play, for which 
an early application is necessary. Play goes 
from nine o’cloek in the morning until bal pe 
six in the afterndon, but about five o'e is 
when the sport is really at its zenith, the field at 
that time presenting a most animated appearance. 

The growing appetite for healthy outdoor 
amusement is amply gratified on these splendid 
grounds, and the knowledge of that fact seems 
to have spurred the energies of our own Central 
Park authorities to try aud provide for the wants 
of our citizens in the same direction. Last year 
they went over to Prospect Park and inspected 
the ground and the appointments for the com- 
fort of the players, and it is understood will en- 
deavor to make similar arrangements in their 
Park, and give the youth of New York an outlet 
for their energies by providing a suitable stretch 
oftarf on which to play the game of lawn tennis. 


THE CUSTOMS APPOINTMENTS. 


Ma. Epwarp L. Heppen was appointed on June 
27 to be “Collector of Customs for the District 
of New York,” to succeed Judge Roperrson. Mr. 
Heppen is a native of New York city, and about 
fifty-seven years of age. He entered the firm"éf 
Wrruonx, Carnxn, & Co. in 1859, and was a mem- 
ber of it until its dissolution a year ago. The 
business of the house was the purchase and sale 
on commission of China and India goods, and Mr. 
Heppen had exclusive charge of its Custom-house 
dealings for nearly thirty-five years. He has been 
for some time Vice-President of the North River 
Bank, and a director in other banks, and in sev- 
eral insurance companies. In politics, though he 
has never taken a very active part, he has been 
a Democrat, and in the local divisions of the par- 
ty has acted with the County Democracy. He 
was recommended for appointment by a number 
of the importers and shipping merchants of the 
city, by bank presidents and insurance company 

residents. His political support came from Mr. 
warp Cooper and Mr. Hussar O. THompson.’ 

Colonel Sitas W. Burt was on the same day 
appointed Naval Officer, from which. position he 
retired in 1883. Colonel Burr is a native of Al- 
bany, and is fifty-five years of age. He is a grad- 
uate of Union College, of the same class as Ex- 
President Arruur, and by profession is a civil 
engineer, but has been for nearly a quarter of a 
century in the public service. In 1862, during 
the administration of Governor E. D. Morgan, he 
was appointed Assistant Inspector-General and 
Auditor of Military Accounts, and did much ar- 
duous and valuable work in connection with fug- 
nishing and equipping the New York volunteers 
for the Union army. He was retained by Gov- 
ernor Sxymwoour, and afterward, during both his 
terms, by Governor Fznton, under whom he had 


charge of the adjustment of the accounts of the 
State of New York with the national government - 


growing out of the war. He entered the customs 


service of the national government in 1869 as a 


clerk, was soon promoted to be Deputy Naval 
Officer, and practically had charge of the execu- 


tive the office until 1878, when he was 
made Na cer by President Haves. His ad- 
ministratipnjof the office was marked by thorough 
organization, strict discipline, prompt work, and 
absolute ndence of politicians. He was 


among the first to encourage his subordinates to 
act as they chose on requests for political con- 
tributions, and he was the chief in the 
of the principles and methods of civil service re- 
form to the Custom-house under President 
Hayes’s order of 1877. On the failure of Presi- 
dent ARTHUR to re-appoint him, Mr. Burt declined 
the nomination as Chief Examiner of the United 


States Civil Service Commission, as not made in 


faith, and accepted the position of Chief 
iner from the State Commission. In this 
position he has supervised the organization of the 
reform in the State and municipal service, and 


i has contributed largely to the remarkable success 
it has attained. | 
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WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A rnmosorun and inquirer in Arkansas has 


started the question. whether or not a man inev- 
itably has at his birth “ the physical ailment, per- 
haps in an infinitesimal degree,” which eventual- 
ly carries him off. Undoubtedly that depends. 
The man who comes to be hanged very likely ha: 
no trace of fiis. final trouble at the time of his 
birth, whereas tlie ailment of a person who dies 
of old age may be said to have been with-him at 
the time of his birth in an infinitesimal degree. 


At the opening of the Broadway street railroad 
everybody was curious to know how it would seem 
to travel along that thoroughfare in a horse-car. 
The feeling of ‘curiosity lasted for several days. 
Sinee then most people have been womlering 


how it would seein to get a seat in one of the cars. 


The punctuation of a paragraph which was 
written, Prince Bismarck notwithstanding, the 
Society for the Promotion of the Latin Characters 
in Printing is fast extending in Germany,” was 
altered in the hands of the printer so as to read, 
“Prince Bismarck, notwithstanding the Society 
for the Promotion of the Latin Characters in 
Printing? is fast extending in Germany,” and read- 
ers supposed that the Chancellor was growing 
very fat, but was still containable within the 
the empire. 


There are seven vacant professorships at Chapel 
Hill University, North Carolina, and three hun- 
dred and twenty-nine persons have expressed the 
desire to fill them. The opportunities for disap- 
pointment are unusually many. 


Few people, after all, would know what to do 
if they were called upon to bury a Whale. In the 
case of a whale cast ashore recently near New- 
port, those having the burial observances in charge 
cut the leviathan int® seven pieces, which were 
towed out to sea by the steamer Fairy and sunk 
by means of enormous stones. Formerly, and 
we had supposed the method was still in vogue, 
the whale was tried into oil and cremated in thou- 
sands of lamps. 


The London World mildly complains of those 
humorists who send their Newfoundland dogs 
into the Serpentine in Hyde Park and then walk 
quickly into the crowd of pedestrians about Rot- 
ten Row. The dogs leap from the stream and 
dash hotly after their masters, operating, of 
course, like watering-carts upon all those among 
whom they make their way. 


The largest diamond in the world, found in 
South Africa, and weighing 475 carats, or 195 
carats more, than the Shah of Persia’s “ Grand 
Mogul,” long the biggest diamond known, is about 
to be cut at Amsterdam, where a special work- 
shop is being constructed for the purpese. The 
Dutch diamond-cutters are famously careful arti- 
sans, but it is probable that taey will particularly 
look to it that the door of that shop is securely 
fastened nights. | 


The Hartford Times recently said of some 
Park Commissioners that they would “dine off 
the dogs,” or the dogs would dine off the Com- 
missioners.”” The Times had intended to use the 
word “ drive” instead of the word “ dine,” which 
would have made its remark quite common- 
place. 


A correspondent in Norway, Minnesota, refer- 
ring to an article published in the WXL on 
February 7, objects to the designation of Scandi- 
navian snow-shoes as “clumsy planks.” He says 
that the Scandinavians have snow-shoes almost 
like those of the Canadians, but that they use 
them only in walking in dense woods where there 
is deep snow. For open places the Scandinavian 
uses the ski, which is “ made for running or slid- 
ing on the snow,” and enables the wearer to move 


with astonishing swiftness. 


Again a newspapér writer deplores the thin 
nasal voices of Americans; but this one says 
that the voices in question are unnatural, and he 
expresses the belief that if public attention can 
be turned to the matter, our unpleasant vocal 
tones can not only be ameliorated, but can be 
changed into absolute music, which shall fall so- 
norously and deliglufully upon all ears. He be- 
lieves this because the American has shown his 


capacity for evolution in so many ways; and the 


American’s capacity for exceedingly rapid evolu- 
tion is a reason for the critic’s further belief that 


a single generation will suffice to fill this land 


with voices which shall sound like ~ajlver bells. 
And this leads us to wonder what Yh effect 
would be if Hosea Biglow’s poems were to be 


read mellifluously, and whether Mark Twain would 


ever consent to the change. 1 


The London Standard objects to the halo of 
romance which surrounds the memories of famous 
highwaymen.” Claude Duval, Jerry Abershaw, 
Sixteen-string Jack, Dick Turpin, and Jaek Shep- 
pard, the Slandard says, “ were miserable cow- 
ards with scarcely a redeeming feature about 
them.” Hotspur and Robin Hood “were rob- 


bers, but at least they were brave rebbers. The 


highwayman was essentially a sneaking, prowling 
night bird. The odds were always in his favor. 
He was well mounted and well armed. He chose 
the scene of his exploits for the facility it afford- 
ed him of escaping. Guards, drivers, innkeepers; 
constables, were in his pay. At. the slightest sign 
of determination or resistance he struck spurs to 
his steed and scampered away, and if, at the 
closing scene, from sheer fondness of life he made 
a fight for it, he was magnified into a hero, and 
his last journey to Tyburn tree resembled rather 
a triumphal progress than the passage of u miale- 
factor to execution.” 
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THE STEWART TITLE-DEEDS. 


Tux consecration of the Memorial Cathedral at Garden City, Long 
Island, on June 2, meant more than was indicated by the mere 
ceremonial, important as that was in the eyes of Churchmen. The 
title-deeds which Mrs. Stewart laid on the Cathedral altar, in the 

of the great congregation of bishops, priests, and laymen, 
conveyed as a free gift thirty-seven acres of i 
i or See House, and all its belongings, the superb building 

of St. Paul's School for Boys, and the site for the St. 
Mary's School for Girls. With the title-deeds there was also de- 
posited a bond guaranteeing the annual income of $15,000 for the 
Cathedral and the schools. We present herewith engravings of 
the See House, its stables and out-buildings, and of St. Paul's School. 
All these are from the architectural designs of Mr. Hanni The 

the 


sr. PAUL'S SCHOOL. 


sard-roof, a example of Victorian Gothic. It is without doubt 
one of the school buildings in America, and is capable of 
accommodating two hundred and fifty pupils. The deed of gift 
stipulates that the Bi of Long Island shall make the See House 
his official residence. It is not, perhaps, generally known that 
Bishop Litr_xsonx’s episcopate reaches across the ocean, and in- 
cludes the American Chapel at Rome, whither once a year he goes 
to discharge the duties of his sacred office. It is stated on good 
authority that the endowment fund will be increased by $10,000 
before the close of the year, and it is hoped that the complete re- 
alization of the plan for Cathedral schools will shortly follow. St. 
Mary's School is as yet unprovided with a permanent home, but it 
is in active operation, established in certain of the houses belong- 
ing to the Srewarr estate. 

Garden City, when this scheme is realized, will become an edu- 
cational and ecclesiastical 


* 


titude of accessories which must make it in many respects one of 
the most attractive places of residence in the country. The qual- 
ification is intentionally put, for to the great majority of country 
lovers there is nothing naturally attractive in the great Hempstead 
plain, that stretches from the ocean to the range of hills that forms 
the backbone of Long Island. More intimate acquaintance, how- 
ever, shows that these plains characteristics that render 
them delightful and healthful for suburban residences. The pre- 
vailing southwest wind sweeps over them straight from the ocean ; 
the soil, underlaid by a vast bed of gravel, is such as to preclude 
the possibility of ia, and at the same time to provide an inex- 
haustible supply of pure, naturally filtered water. Church and 
state are harmoniously united in the administration of affairs, row- 
dyiam is unknown, and the whole influence of the princely endow- 
ment funds is in the direction of good order and for the best ad- 


most important ly, the school building—is, but for its Man- centre, around which will cluster a mul- vantage of all concerned. 
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What Mr. Roacu, in his testimony before Congress (1882), meant 
by “sea speed“: 
“I think that we ought to build no ships of less than fifteen knots 


English standard. Their plan is to take the speed of the vessel in run- 
ning a measured mile, and count that as the speed. But the speed I 
mean is the average speed of the ship in ordinary fair weather, and she 
must be able to keep it up for twenty-four hours if necessary. Twenty- 
four hours is about as long as you want to chase an enemy or run away 


from him. If you do not succeed in that time you may as well give the 


thing up.” 


THE CONTROVERSY ABOUT THE“ DOLPHIN.” 


Mrsens. Jonx Roacu & Son signed the contract to build the 
dispatch-boat Dolphin, about the a 


Dolphin lacked the required speed and was structurally weak. The 

i ted out what it thought were faults of the specifica- 
as of the work done by the builder. The Secretary 
asked the opinion of the Attorney-General whether, as shown by 
the report of the committee, he had on his hands “ what was in the 
If the burden of 
blame falls on the Naval Advisory Board which approved the 
Specifications, the Secretary must accept the boat; but if it falls on 


A DOLPHIN AND A MONKEY TIME. 


the builder, then, of course, there has been a breach of con 
and the government ought not to accept it. The — — 
has not yet rendered a decision, but the controversy meanwhile 
has waxed warm in the newspapers. 3 

The speed that it is claimed was 
teen knots an hour at sea. The in made fifteen knots an 
hour on Long Island Sound, which is equivalent to not more than 
thirteen knots sea speed. The examining committee made this one 
—e— Jom Roach has main- 


other main point of the examining committee’s criticism is that 
Dolphin is structurally weak. On the first trial trip the crank- 
ved unsatisfactory, and on subsequent trials the vibrations 
of the boat on smooth water gave reason for fear about its strength. 
to the plans and specifications of the Naval Advisory Board, 


uired by the contract is fif- 


Mr. Cnanbtxn writes, June 23, 1885: 


“This provision of law was complied with, and Mr. Roa ou bid upon the 
designs of the Navy Department, and justly and properly was compelled 
to guarantee only good workmanship. He guaranteed neither speed, 
horse-power, nor anything else, except that the materials should be first- 
class and of the very best quality,’ and well and faithfully put together 
according to the plans and specifications of the department, and under the 
inspection and supervision of the Naval Advisory Board. There is no 
‘ looseness of the contract’ nor absence of effective stipulatlons, “ as Mr. 
Wurrney asserts, but all the provisions are to be found necessary to carry 
out the fundamental idea upon which the contract was based, 

good work on Mr. Roacu’s part applied to the department's designs.” 


that he is responsible only for the quality of the material and the 
character of the work. The latest incident of the discussion was 
the publication on June 23 of a letter by ex- Seeretary Can DI, 
in which he defends both the Advisory Board and the builder 
of the Dolphin, and undertakes to show that Secretary Wurr- 


wey’s dissatisfaction with the boat has a political and personal 


meanin 
The in is 240 feet long, with 32 feet beam, and a dis- 
placement of 1413 tons. Her engines show a horse-power of 2253, 
and weigh 405 tons. The controversy has caused minute com- 
of these dimensions with the dimensions of other boats of 
similar build which have greater speed than the Dolphin has shown, 
ly with the British boat the Surprise. The Surprise is 250 
feet long, with 32} feet beam, 1400 tons displacement, and her en- 
gines show 3014 horse-power, and weigh 330 tons. The } 
therefore, though not very different from the Dolphin in is 
more powerful with less weight, On smooth water she has made 
more than seventeen as against the Dolphin’s fifteen knots an hour. 
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troversy has arisen, on July 23, 1883. yo it to the gov- 14 
ernment just in time for the question of its acceptance to be decided 11. 
by Mr. Wurrwey, as Secretary of the Navy, and not by his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Cuanpier. Secretary appointed a committee 
to make trials of the new boat, and to report whether i was ac- i 
ceptable. After repeated trials, the committee rep: that the 
it was intended that the boat should make fifteen knots an hour at 
ea, and he thinks that it can be made to attain that speed. The | 
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THE POPPY IN PERSIA. 


Frou time immemorial opium has been grown 
in Persia in the neighborhood of Yezd, and enough 
was always produced there to supply the demands 
of the native market. Nine out of ten of the 
aged in Persia take from one to five grains of the 
drug daily; it is largely used by the native physi- 
cians, and a considerable export was kept up vid 
Meshed to Central Asia. During the cotton fam- 
ine caused by our civil war the attention of the 
Persian ryot was ta the cultivation of the 
cotton bush ; but i became hardly worth 

ing, save the small amount required for 
— manufacture, and the villagers throughout 
the centre and south gradually turned their at- 
tention to the cultivation of the poppy. Lear 
by year this crop has become a more favorite 
one; and the result has been that grain-growing 
has been much neglected, with the effect of rais- 
ing the price in some districts. 

In the neighborhood of Ispahan, as far as the 
eye can reach, nothing but fields of poppies are 
to be seen, with a small patch here and there of 
wheat or barley, which the cultivator produces 
for his own use or to give some rest to his land. 
The white variety of the poppy is the one that is 
grown. It is sown broadcast and very thickly, 
and when it first comes up resembles a very abun- 
dant crop of dandelions. This redundance is soon 
reduced by the ryot, who with a short curved 
knife hacks away superfluous plants till those 
that are left stand some six inches from each 
other. The reducing process has to be gone 
through many times, and the ground kept clear 
of weeds until the plant i is six inches high. The 
fields are also irrigated once a week until the 
buds are about to burst into bloom. It is this 
irrigation, probably, that accounts for the infe- 
riority in the percentage of morphia in Persian 
opium, And now that the poppies are in flower 
and the petals are about to fall, the ryots, under 
the direction of men from the ‘neighborhood of 
end, who travel all over Persia to superintend 
the gathering of the crop and its subsequent 

tion, begin to collect the opium from the 
plant. This is done by scoring the seed-vessels 
with a small three-bladed knife, which makes 
three gashes an eighth of an inch apart and 
three-quarters of an inch long. The operation 
is performed in the afternoon. From these gash- 
es the opium exudes in tears, which are collected 
ut early dawn by scraping with a piece of glass 
or a knife. If unfortunately a heavy shower of 
rain should fall,a large proportion or even all 
of the opium may be lost. This gashing and 
scraphig is repeated a second and even a third 
time. The poppies, after the opium is extracted, 
are used as fodder. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION. 


De. Danie. T. Netson, Chicago, says: I find it a 
41 and valuable remedy in indigestion, particu- 
y in overworked meu. —[Adr.] 


“LAUGH AND GROW FAT” 

＋ & precept easily preached, but not so easy to prac- 

If a person — no appetite but a distressing 
X. sick-headache, dyspepsia, boile. or any other 
ill resulting from inaction of the — it is impossible 
te get up such a laugh as will produce aldermanic cor- 
pulence. In order to laugh satisfactorily you must be 
well, and to be well you must have your bowels in good 
order. You can do and with Dr. 
Pierce's “ Piearant Purgative Pel —1 * — ittle 1— 
lators of the liver and bowels 


jollity.—{ Adv.) 
$300 NOT CALLED 
Ir eme strange that it ie — ade men 
that you can cure their diseases by offering a premium 
to the man who fails to receive benefit. And yet Dr. 


Saye undoubtedly cured thousands of cases of obstinate 
catarrh with his Catarrh Remedy,” 
have applied to him if it had not been for his offer of 
the above sum for an incurable case. Who is the next 
bidder for cure or cash ?—[{Adp.]} 


‘SUMMER SAUNTERINGS BY THE 


B. & L. 


Aw illustrate! work of 166 pages, descriptive of the 
White Mountains and the bill and lake country of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, with lists of hotels 
and boarding - houses, maps, tonrs, time - tables, &c. 
The above is ixened by the Passenger Department of 
the Boston & Lowell Railrond, and will be mailed to 
any address iree on receipt of six cents, in stamps. to 
pay postage. Address Lucius Tuttie, General Pas- 
enger Agent, B. & L. R. R., Boston, Mass —[ Adv.) 


LIEBIG CO. s COCA BEEF TONIC. 

Mx patients derive marked and decided benefit 
from it,” says J. M. Cannocnan, M. D. 
Protesaor Surgery, New York Medical College. For 
bad taste in the mouth, bad breath, heartburn, pain in 
stomach and bowels, flatulcncy, constipation (2ymp- 
toms of dyspepsia, and broke n-down digestion), it is 
valuable. Also in biliowsness, maiaria, debility, 
liver complaints sick-headache. —{ Adv. 


Cuolnna, Diphtheria, Fevers, Malaria prevented by 
the of Reap & Caenniox'’s Soviuw Hy pooutonrre 
(Disinfectant), Recommended by the Public Health 
Axsociation as superior to all other disinfectants and 
germicides. Sold everywhere. for Pamphiet. 
1 Fulton Street, New York —[{Ado.)} 


12 Dreruon cure Obesity; fat folks made lean; 
reulars mailed. 180 W. 44t 


improved ; ci 
N. NY 


A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 
Coonars® dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
unequalled for the eradication of dandroff. 
„% superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength.—{ A de.] 


A “trial package” of Bilionsine will be sent 
mail to any address upon receipt of a two-cent ote 
stamp. -Biliourine is a sure cure for — 

eadache, Constipation, Iudigestion, Heurtbüru ur 

Liver plaint, and Malaria Swow 
R. L—{ Adv.) 


who would never 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mas. Wixetow's Soornme should always be 


the best remed a bottle.—[ Ado 1 
ADV ERTISEMENTS. 
Ze GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


7. BAKER & Drees, Im 


For the Toilet. 


Ayer's Hair Vigor is indispensable to a 
complete toilet. It is an agreeably per- 
fumed dressing, and renders the hair soft 
and lustrous. It stimulates weak and 
thin hair to renewed growth, and restores 
faded or gray hair to its original color 
and beauty. 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
number of years, aod it has always given 
me satisfaction. It is an excellent dress- 
ing, prevents the hair from turning gravy, 
insures its vigorous growth, and keeps the 


scalp white and clean.” 
MARY A. JACKSON, 
Sale m, Mass. 
“T had been ten years 


Ayer's Hair 


Since using it my hair has been restored 
to its original =— and very much in- 


creased in wth 
ETHEL TR OTTER, Norfolk, Va. 


“Several years ago I was afflicted with 
a humor in my ~y « which caused my 
hair to fall out, so that I became nearly 
bald. The use of Ayer’s Hair V —— 
me of the humor, checked the falli 

it to its o nal 


tion. 
J. B. YOUNG, Carroliton, Md. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & ., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


FACILE. 


This marvellous Bicycle (differ- 
ent from all others) holds the 
Weorld’s Record on the road 
for 10, 20, and 50 miles; for 
; 24 hours; for 7 days; and for the 

4 longest continnons ride ever 
made. It has done 100 miles in 
7% hours, and hae three times 
broken the 24 hours record. It 
SAR, FAST, and comfort- 
able; can he ridden by any adult: and CAN BE 
LEARNED IN AN HOUR. As 
roadster for all uses and seasons, it is absolutely 
uvapproachable. Send for Price-list and learn about 
it, mentioning this paper. 

F. S. WILCOX, 15 Park Place, New York. 


"CONDENSED. 
CONDENSED MIL 
MILEMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 
To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get & Anwerrona'sf end, called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will bu * ounce, which would 


for a 


cost One Dollar in Skeins. silk and beantifa 
colors. Designe for 100 atyles of razy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK Co., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCRANCE ALLEY NEWARK Ww ERS 


SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
N COMPLETE, SCLENTIFIC SKATE, and 
Rink Men as the MOST 
5 TRABLE one in the market. 
Liberal ter ma to the trade. For 


ER. 
| C. HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper. 


PLUMBING. 


used at Pamphiet 
free. Durham Howse 
„ 160 West 27th St., N. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 


USEFUL BOOKS FOR REFERENCE. 


WEBSTER'’S CONDENSED DICTIONARY. 
800 Pages. 1500 Illurtrations. 


Of special value to all who desire a fresh, full, and 
trustworthy dicti for constaut use on the desk 
or in the eee 

The Condensed is not a reprint, but an entirely new 
compilation on a novel and original plan which allows 
more matter in the same with the same type 
than any other dictionary. It is the 
~ ogy and definitions are thorough aud 


— other valuable information, the appendix 
contain« a pronouncing vocabulary of over 24,000 
— r names—a feature found in no other abridged 


by booksel gent postpaid, 


4 


HANDY ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Althongh recently 1 this work has already 
attained a sale of nearly 
It contains 88 maps — statistics, is hound 
in flexible cloth, and is the most beautiful ‘and com- 
work of its kind ever iseved from the American 


aCe. Handy Atlas contains, among many valuable 
ures 

showing Standard Time, Railway Maps of all 
the Commercial Map of the United States, 
Maps of the Principal citics of the Union, Recent Polar 
— Central Africa, Egypt and the Soudan, 


booksellers, or sent to any address on 


— ——VU— 


For sale by be 
receipt of 58 cents. 


EVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, 4 CO., Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


Roberts Brothers’ List. 


MISS INGELOW’S NEW POEMS. Now for the 
first time published. $1.25. 

THE FALL OF THE GREAT REPUBLIC—Mean- 
ing these United States. This little book may be 
au exaggeration, bat it will do no harm to have 
our eyes opened to» possibilities. A timely tack 
has saved many a ship from wreck. 30 cts. 

MR. HAMERTON’S LANDSCAPE — Uniform with 
his previous writings published by Roberts Broth- 
ers. $2.00. 

A SUPERIOR WOMAN. The latest No Name Novel; 
a story of great dvlicacy and freshness. $1.00 


GOOSE QUILL PAPERS. Louise Imogen Gul 
ney. — of without one dull 
page.” 


LONDON OF TO-DAY. A capital guide-book to 
modern London, and entertaiuing reading even for 
never expect to see this fascinating 
city 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Besten. 


—— 

LOW COST HOUSES, incinding designs, with 

elevations, plans, details, specifications, bills of 

materiale, aud estimates of cust. 12 large 11x14 

tes of practical a costing from $500 to 

— . binding, m to any address on re- 
ceipt of 


WH. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 6 Astor Pl., N. Y. 


Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, N. J. 


KNOW LEDGE contains 58,000 Topics, 5000 Illus- 
—— nearly 100 Double and Single page Col- 
ored Maps. 75,000 copies sold in four years. 

Don't purchase a Cyclopedia of any kind till — 
examine the People's. Send fur specimen pages to 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 806 Broadway.. 


Firet Class Agents Wanted. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A OF THE = UNITED 

ATES, from the Kevol the Civil War. 

By John Bach 2 — ot Two. 8vo, 
676 pages, Cloth, Gilt Top. Price, $2.50. 

“The second volume of McMaster's History covers 
the period from 1790 to 1808, and sustains the reputa- 
tien of its author for clearness of style and a remark- 
able knowledge of hie satjject. It is inevitable that 
the work shontd be com with ‘ Green’s Hist 
of the English Pe fe," and while the comparison 
not quite fair to e ther author, the Ame need 
nat fear it. What was tired has been done must 
admirably.” — Washington Post. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF EMORY UPTON, Colonel 
of the Fourth R 2 of Artillery, and Brevet 
Major-General U. 8. Army. By Peter 8. Michie, 
Professer U. Militar Academy. With an In- 
troduction by J i 
Army. With Portraite, ‘12 12mo, Cloth. 


THE COMMON SENSE 01 F THE 
ENCES. By the late William Kit 
Volume Fifty of the “ Interna 
ries.” 19mo0, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. A Novel. By Lncas 
Malet, Author of “ Mrs. Lorimer: A Sketch.” 12mo, 
Paper. Price, 50 cents. Authorized Edition. 

As in the care of “Mrs Lorimer,” the anthor’s 
former novel, the authorship of this book is veiled 
under the donym of * Lacas Malet,” but it is now 

rally known that the writer is Mra. Harrison, 

nghter of Charles Kingsley. 

“There is another novelist coming arouse — 

if we do bern — — 

eee rece as belonging t rank 

—The Spectator 


Price, $2 


CT SCI- 


MR. OLDMIXON. A Nove By William A. Ham- 
mond, M.D., A Lu of Lal and “Doctor Grat- 
tan.” 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50, 

In “Mr. Oldmixon” Dr. Hammond considers sev- 
era! phases of New York life from new points of 
view, and presents pictures the truth of which will 
be readily recognized, bat which it is believed have 
pot hitherto been drawn by the novelist. “ Mr. Old- 
mixon ” ta dramatic from first to last, and the climax 
arouses the emotions of the reader to a high pitch. 

For sale by all booksellers ; or any work will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 8, and 6 Bond Street, New York. 


inne 


Clifford. 
Scientific Se- 


VOLUME NO. 


GORDON AT EKARTOUM. 
GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNAIS AT’ 


TOUM. With an introd arrative 
Notes by A. — Hann, Cousin of 


Gordun's sketches. $2.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Sent mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, * 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, 4 ©O., Boston, 
No. 11 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


THE WORLD OF WISDOM, the greatest little book 
of modern times. More information, a amusement, 
2 instruction to the solid inch than any book 
ever published. Full of colored diagrams illus- 
trations. Price doc. Agente, write ua. 
F. B. DICKERSON 4 U0., 


Nos. 49, 51, and 58 Larned St., West, Detroit, Mich. 


Harper & Brothers’ List. 


STAN LEY’S CONGO. The Congo, and the pounding of 
ite Free State: a Story of Work and loration. By 
H. M. Stanley, Author of “ 1 the Dark Con- 
"Coomassie and Magdala,“ Ac. Dedicated 
Beig inl Permission to M. the King of the 

igiane. With over — Handred Illustrations 
Svo, Oruamental 


2 volx., 
Clothe Maps 1 


CHAPTERS ON PLANT LIFE. By Mrs. S. B. Iler- 
rick. Ilinstrated. pp. 206. Square —— Cloth, 
$1.00. (In “ Harper's Young People Series.) 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE EAST- 
ERN ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel and 
5 rye from 1878 to 1888. By Henry O. Forbes, 

8.,&c. With many Ilustrutions and Maps. 
— — 536. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $5.00. 


UPON A CAST. A-Novel. B Charlotte Dunning. 
pp. 880. 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.00. 


REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
In Four Volumes, large ty a 22 Svo, Cloth, 
Red Edges, $10.00. (Uni size of page an 
typography with Ronee American ition 
of the Revised Version of the New Testament.) 


AT THE RED GLOVE. A Novel. Illustrated by 
C. S. Reinhart. pp. 246. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. Suggestions as to 
their Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. Wells. 
pp. 864. laminated Cloth, 


DIET FOR THE SICK. A Treatise on the Valne- 
of Foods, their Application to Special Conditions f 
Health and Disease, and on the Best Methods of 
their Preparation. By Mrs. Mary F. Hendersin, 
Anthor of “ Practical Cooking and Dinner — 
Ilinstrated. pp. X., 84. Cloth, 61.80. 


“BOOTS AND SADDLES ;” ” Life in Dakota wiih 
General Custer. By Mrs. Elizabeth B. Curler. 
With Portrait of General Custer and Map. pp 312. 
19mo, Extra Fipth, $1.50, 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 


Initial : ore, 
. That Terrible Man. By W. E. Norris..... 8 — 
2. Mignon in London. By Resident. 
y J. 8. 


By K S. Macqnold. 2 vols..ench — 
Beacoustield’s Home Letters (1830 and 1831). 


ustrat 25 
How to Play Whist. By Richard A. Proctor... 25 
Hy Mr. Batier’s Ward. By F. Mabel Robinson. 25 
9. John Needham’s Double. By Jose Hation.. 25 
10 The Mahdi. By Professor James Durmesteter. 
With Two 
11. The World of London. By Count > hee Vasili.. 


12. The Waters of Hercnles. A Novel. 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN 4 SQUARE LIBRARY. 
Latest Tasuen: ors. 


466. Russia Under the Tzars. By With 
20 
467. Ishmael. By M. K. Braddon 20 
468. Diana of the Crossways. By George Meredith. 20 
409. Betwixt My Love and Maq............--..---- 15 
470. Victor Hugo and his Time. By Alfred Barbou. 
Profusely Ilimetrated... lll. 2 
Charlotte Bron. 20 
472, 474, 476, and 478. The poet Version of the 
Old Testament. In Four P 
a. Heart's Delight. By N. Charles G s 20 
475. Adrian Vidal. Tilustrated.. 25 
477. Sylvan Holt's — hter. By Holme Lee 2˙⁰ 
479. Home Infinence. By Grace Aguilar 2 


The above wor re 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
Hauran's Catratoaur sent on receipt af ten conte. 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EAGLE 
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PENCILS. 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR 
FREE-HAND DRAWING, SCROOL, MER- 
CANTILE, AND GENERAL USES. 
Our Fine Arts— oe Puasa Pencil made — 


the m 
6Bto 6H. 15 degrees. "Colo 
) different colors. Chalk iu 


wood. Penholders in all sty 
If your stationer has no N stock, send 
stamps for samples. KAG PENCIL ‘CO., N. T. 
Mention this Paper. 


anufacturer and Ay 78 John &., 


N. PF. 0. Boe 
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Mason’s Chart at 
same by Registered for @c. (former #1. 

For 404 by all music dealers. for free iinetrated 
and C., 


descriptive Circular. J. A. BOSS & 
Publishers, 17 Dock Eten. Mare 


No. 128 East 26th St., New Y 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS —Dontinned 
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en Warranted absolutely pure | * 
Cocoa, from which the execes of | 
N ‘ Oil has been removed. It has three | | 
| BE mee the strength of Cocoa mixed | 
| With Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, | 
8nd istherefore far more economi- | 
911 cup. It ie delicious, nourishing, | 
strengthening, easily digested, and | — 
1 . admirably adapted for invalids aas | 
1 Sold by Grocers everywhere. Dr | 
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OM PYRAMID NIGHT! 8 
A 3 
PYRAMID NIGHT 
| PYRAMID NURS MPS 
| 
ROKER’s BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
| : est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
: — for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
and Pints L. Jr., Sole 
i 
j 
— — 
| 
| | 
1 
4 


IRON BITEEES, coining 


— 1 . E 


erves, 
constipation—ell 


produce other Fron medicines do. 


= on the aystem. Use it freely in my own family." 
uine trade and crossed lines 

to mark an — only be 

BROWN CHEMICAL Se. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Haxp Boox—usetul and attractive, 


LIEBIG EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and chea Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should fecl grate- 
ful.“ Medical Press, Lancet,“ &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig“ 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storek 
und Chemists. Sole Agents for the 2 States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New Tork 


JAMES P. SMITH, 


PARK & TILFORD, ACK ERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROB 8S, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO. FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & W. H. 


SCHIKFFELIN & CO. 


e 


FOOD 


* INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
rfect substitute for Mothers Milk. The most 
28 diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended 1 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ 
Feeding of Infanta.” Sent free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE, & 00. Boston. Mase. 


A h SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR “ CHAPPED HANDS.” 


ts because nothing can he SAFER or MORE DELIGHTFUL 
for the Toll-4 or Bath, than a SHAVING SOAP of perfect 
PURITY and MILDNESS, that 
used fur TOILET 
lover — — 


nted. 
cakes ; — 11 youn — 


Jure and reu 
— — ity Or send 2c, stam your Barber 
ses it. Williams’ aud Shaving 


are the et world. 


TIMKEN, SORING 


drives cites Mapa afactared a 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
(Patentxp Sxpr. 4, 1877.) 
By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures all blem- 
ishea, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 
pearance. Endorsed and recommended 
92 by the most eminent physiciaus. Price 
-00, complete. N refunded i it failx to do the 
eme. L. SHAW, 54 Wen 14th Street, near 
Macy's, anz depot, depot, New York. 


Sena aw Henn. 


An abundance of 
tween — conga be» 


Franklin Square 
„Song Collection. 


Booksellers 


RON 


\ 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Newrit 


A VERY IMPERFECT MIRROR. 


8 “Great scissahs! Sydny Gumwood, what yo’ shavin’ de side ob yo’ head fo’ ¥” 
Dar, Pll broke it dis time. How's I gwan to tell wheah I’s aba vin , when dis yeah mis’ble 


glass twists me up all in a bunch, soze I doan know whudder I 
I tole you we neber git a new one till I broke dis one. 


avin’ my face ur my head? 


An’ lds’ Sunday I buttoned a cuff 


roun’ my neck fur a collah, an’ mos choked when I led de singin’. n 


CARMEL SOAP, for Toilet and — is made of pure 
Olive Oil, by a Mission Society in Palestine, and shipped 
direct to their agent, 

A. KLIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar Street, New York, 


FOR SALE BY FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 


Unprecedented in the history of the world.—Lonpon Tiss. 


THE CONGO, 


FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE: 


A Story of WORK and EXPLORATION. 
By HENRY M. STANLEY, 


AUTHOR OF “THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT,” ‘‘ COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA,” ETC. 


In Two Vols. With over a Hundred Illustrations and Maps. pp. 1130. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $10.00. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to H. M. the KING of the BELGIANS. 


OF 


A record of extraordinary achievemen . The 
facts k for themeelves; and that Mr. " Stanle 
hond have succeeded in establishing withont bk 
shed a series of stations along the Congo, extending 
ti a-distance of fifteen hundred mile- from its month, 
is a feat of courage, endurance, and management 
combined, the like of which has rarely been heard of. 
—St. Jumen'e Gazette, Lemdon. 

These handsomely printed and admirably illustrated 
volomes contain all kat — known of the newest State 
the world - the State - and are compiled 

the only man who is competent to make the record 
of recent exploration.—N. Y. Tribune. 

An important contribution to the world’s history, 
all the more valnable as being written by the man 
who has — * — that portion of history.— 


Graphic, London. 

Quite as mach as om from the rst De romance, the 
book nn 1 5 755 fri first page to the last. 
Literary W 


THE PRESS. 


The most remarkable literary yp of the 
V. Journal af Commerce. 

The great book of the season. story of 
stories, the romantic narrative of ine 7 and 
fonnding of the Congo State.—Josrru 8 
Boston Herald. 

Thought ful and ably- written volumes,which combine 
with the fascination of stories of travel among stran 
people hamanitarian lessons fraught with for t 
scatiered tribes of Afrien.— London Daily Chronicle. 

Mr. Stanley's work on the Congo may ly be re- 
garded as the book of the season, No other volumes 
which have appeared within the past year — 
the history of so many, so importavt, or an snch varied 
achievement. London Stand 

The book is at once a — and a masterly his- 
tory of the moxtyemantic ae our generation 
tu tn wave focnded a great reper 

ut in iteelf to have founded a t a- 
tion. London Daily News. 


Pont py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
e above work sent, carriage paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, om receipt of the price. 
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ARCHER 


STRATEDCATAL 


The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 
CUSTARD EGGS, at HALF 
TROUBLE. 


BIRD 85 for 248 


POWDER 


LUXURY. 


and AL 1 —— 


PASTRY — 4 Pa., 
and & 21 Park Pl., N. V., Sole Ag’ts for U. & A., 
SWEETS: will Mail Free, on receipt o address, Pas- 
try & Sweets," a little work contaiaing 
7 Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 

. Dishes for the Dinner and Supper ta table. 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 


Prepared wi 
Sold by the Fine Trade. 


R. D. MARBURG & Cie. 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 
476--478 Broome street, New York. 
STANDARD 


THERMOMETER. 


. Light Street, ua | 
216 Main Street, Babe, N. ¥ 882 Broadway, N. V. 
48 Wood Btreet, Pittsburgh, Pa. 718 Chestnut Street, 
48 Came Street. Urivans, Brown & Co Buston Mam 


Believe DR. TOWNSEND'S Eemedy for 


HAY- 


all d 
M. TOWNSEND, 


i only one in the world genera 
= a continuous Electric & 
0 ecuVv — 
in 83. Send Stamp for pamphlet. 


eured in 
ELEOTA0-MAQNETIO TRUSS CO., 191 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 
STATIONERY 
stamps for twelve 
8 sheets plated fash- 


tonable Ladies’ Note papers with envelopes to match. 
Colonial Manu ring Co., Springfield, Mass. 


HIRES’ BEER. of ＋L 


eee sparkling, and wholeso 


Sold druggists, or sent by mail on toh 
25e. C. N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


ORVILLE SHORT SL RAS USE 


’ ANTED.—Agents in all parts of the conntry to 


take orders for the best-illnétrated subecrip- 
tion book in the market. Write to J. A. & R. A. Rea 
Providence, R. I.. 92 — “ PICTURESQU 
WASHINGTON.” book ou sub- 
ject ever published. Price “x 50, $3, $3.50, to $10. 


ANTED.—Agents in every section of the country 

to sell How. S. 8. COOK'S great book, “ Taarr 

ov Fepxrat Ladet illustrated with 

Steel Plates. Outfits now ready. Agen ts are niukiag 
Write to the ublishers for terms. 

A & R A. REID, Providence, H. I. 
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